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CHAPTER II 

THE LEGEND OF SUNASSEPA 

Sunassepa is a famous rsi of old. Eight entire hymns 1 of the Rgveda, aggregat¬ 
ing to 107 verses, are ascribed to his seership, wherein he has praised and propitiated 
various gods: 2 Prajapati, Agni, Savitr, Varuna, Visvedevas, Indra, Asvins, Usas 
and Soma-pavamana. Sunassepa is himself referred to by name in three mantras. 
Two of them 3 represent him in bonds having appealed to Varuna for release, whereas, 
the last mantra which is addressed to Agni and that by a different seer, 4 informs 
us that Agni released &unassepa “ from a thousand stakes.” Thus, Suna£sepa’s 
deliverance from the yupastambh# is undoubtedly a vedie fact. The present 
attempt is to trace the growth of this germ into a spreading chestnut despite the 
ravages of Time. 

I 

RGVEDA 

The Rgveda references are as follows : 

(A) Verses wherein Sunassepa’s name is mentioned. 

(a) Tad innaktam tad diva mahyamahub 

tad ayam keto hrda a vi caste / 

SunaSsepo yam ahvad grbhltab 

so asman raja Varuno mumoktu // 

RV 1.24.12. 

Translation — 

They say that to me by night and by day, and the same sentiment strikes 
my heart (mind) as well. May Varuna the king, to whom Sunassepa in bonds 
addressed himself, liberate us. 

(b) Sunassdpo hyahvad grbhltab 

trisvadityam drupadesu baddhab / 
avainam raja Varunab sasrjyat 

vidvfim adabdho vi mumoktu p§^an // 

RV 1.24.13. 

1. RV 1.24 to 30 (7 hymns) 97 verses plus RV 9.3.10 verses, total 107. 

2. Mentioned in the order in which they were praised (cf. M. Sarva p. 6). Agni alone was 
approached twice (AB), once with one mantra (RV 1.24.2) and the second time with a 
series of 22 mantras (1.26.1-10 and 27.1-12). Geldner (Der Rigveda I, p. 21) takes both verses 
(1.24.1. and 2) as addressed to Agni. The reason, perhaps, is that “ Ka ” is god Prajapati accord¬ 
ing to tradition, but an interrogative pronoun according to recent opinion. “ Ko vai nama 
prajapatih ” (AB 3.21) iti 6ruteh kasya iti sabdasamanyat anaya prajapatireva upadrtah iti gam- 
yate—Sayana. 

8. RV 1.24.12 and 13. 

4. RV 5.2.7 Kumara son of Atri is the r§i. 
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Translation — 

To three stakes bound, Sunassepa 5 6 has verily addressed himself to the 
son of Aditi (Varuna). May Varuna the king set this (suppliant) free, may 
He, (who is) wise and above restrictions, entirely remove the fetters. 

(c) Simas cicchepam niditam sahasrat 
yupad amunco asamista hi sail / 
evasmad agnc vi mumugdhi pasan 
hotas eikitva iha tu nisadya //° 

RV 5.2.7. 

Translation — 

You did liberate the fast-fettered Sunassepa from a thousand fold stake 
and he became pacified, indeed. Even so do you, O Learned Priest of the 
gods, Agni, sitting here (with us) loosen our bonds. 

On a close study of the above verses, certain impressions are irresistible. The 
first two verses which are ascribed to Sunassepa do not seem to be his at all from 
a rational point of view. In the first, the worshipper prays, “ May Varuna the 
king, to whom Sunassepa addressed himself, liberate us,” that is, on the precedent 
of Sunasscpa’s being saved by Varuna, a later devotee is seeking similar favour. 
All right, but the very next verse says: Sunassepa in fetters prays to God Varuna: 
may Varuna set him free and may he remove the fetters. The situation must be 
that while Sunassepa is praying to the god for succour, those by the side arc recom¬ 
mending him for Varuna’s mercy. This is in itself reasonable, but how, at all, is 
it consistent with the previous verse ? There, it is definitely a past event, here 

5. 4 trisu drupadesu baddhah ’ literally would mean 4 bound to three stakes ’. But the 
threefold nature of the stakes is not quite intelligible, whether Sunassepa was bound to three 
different posts or whether, as Sayana says, lie was tied to a single post in three places (trisankhya- 
kesu drupadesu droll kasthasya yupasva padesu pradesavisesesu baddhah). But, then, how to 
reconcile the other statement that Sunassepa was delivered from a thousand stakes (Siinas cicch6- 
pam niditam sahasrad yupad amuficah) ? Wilson (Tr. Vol. I, p. 03, 1850) understands a sort of 
tripod and adds 44 its specification is consistent with the popular legend.” This is to be corroborat¬ 
ed. Geldner translates 4 an drei Blocke gebunden ’ (I.e. bound to three blocks), and says in the 
note : 44 drupada (eigentlich wohl Fussgestell) ist der Block, in den der Gefangene gelegt wurde 
(AV 19.47.9, 50.1), AV 0.03.3 das Fusseisen.” While describing the process of niyojana i.e. 
fastening the victim to the sacrificial post, Sayana's commentary (AB) is somewhat interesting : 
Ajigarta is supposed to say— 44 aham cnam Jsunassepam yupe niyoksvami rasanava katyam, 
sirasi, padayor baddhva rasanagrasya yupe bandhanam niyojanam tad aham karisyami.” 
Niyojana is defined as the act of fastening with rope the victim in three parts of his person 
namely, the waist, the head and the feet, and then the end of the rope to be tied to the sacrificial 
post. Rather an unequivocal explanation, it perhaps describes the actual practice at sacrifice as 
Sayana knew (cf. RV 1.21.15 and 25.21). With such dubious evidence, it was best to translate 
literally. 

6. Sahasrat anekartipat yiipat (Sayana). Regarding the unusual separation of a proper 
noun Sunas cicchepam, Sayana remarks—Sunassepamiti padasya madhye padantarasya samhi- 
tayam vyatyayenavasthitih. The advent of a different word in the middle of one w<^rd is there¬ 
fore acknowledged to be an irregularity, cf. BD 2.115. 

Sunassepam narasamasam dyfiva nah prthivlti ca / 

Niraskrtcti prabhrtisv arthddaslt kramo yatha // 

which indicates that the regular order of words was determined according to the sense, when the 
text read like—Sunas cicchepam, nara va samsam, dyava nah prthivl, niru svasaram askrta. It 
is to be noted that the Padapatha restores the word e.g. ^unah’^pam/ cit etc. 
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it is like a thing happening in our presence. The verbs used in the two verses do 
not help us to disentangle, because they seem to have been used indiscriminately 
too, e.g. ahvat (a-Aorist Indicative, 3rd sing, of hu, to call), mumoktu (perfect 
imperative, 3rd sing, of muc, to release), sasrjyat (perfect optative, 3rd sing, of 
srj, to emit). 7 Hence they cannot enlighten the sequence of events. The legend 
depicts that these mantras were uttered by Sunassepa in order to obtain release, 
whereas the two verses, just referred to regard the release as a thing of the past. 
Two inferences are possible, (a) These are not Sunassepa hymns at all (RV 1.24 
to 30), but tradition so ascribes, i.e. at the Samhita stage, these hymns were assembl¬ 
ed and the occurrence of Suna&sepa’s name in the two verses was responsible for 
the ascription ; hence we shall accept it on faith. ( b) Or, the two verses in question 
are a later insertion or interpolation, if that fearful word may be used : The 
various hymns seen by Sunassepa, handed down by tradition, were put together 
by the Samhita-designers, in the course of which it is just possible that these two 
verses were inserted in order to remind themselves of that great Vedic event. 
However reasonable, the first inference appears rather irrational, as it carries 
possibilities to the very extreme. The second inference may be considered. 8 It 
becomes plausible if we remove the two verses from their context and review the 
whole collection ; -then, it will read like the group of praises and psalms from any 
other poet of the Rgveda. The two verses, no doubt, lend colour to the whole 
group of seven hymns (RV 1.24-30) and specially to RV 1.24.1 and 2, in the light 
of the “ Pararksata-gatha ” or the Sunassepakhyaua which is elaborately related 
in the Aitareya Brahmana. 9 

If scholars believe in the theory of interpolation as an important and inevitable 
factor in textual criticism, then there can be no reason to demur at this conclusion, 
namely, Sunassepa did not compose the two mantras (1.24.12) and 13), but a later 
poet, possibly the compilers of the Satarcina mandala. Interpolation is a natural 
instinct in man and as such cannot be considered a crime. Considering the texts 
which have been transmitted for centuries by oral tradition only— viz. the Veda 
and Vedic literature—the aspect of interpolation need not be doubted at all, 
“ for the organs of tradition were not machines, but men .” 10 

It is well-known that many verses and hymns have formed part of the later 
Samhitas of the Yajus, Sama and Atharva-vedas. Many a variant reading has 
been noticed of the Rgvedic text . 11 Such a thing could be detected because of the 
availability, of the different recensions. In the case of the Rgveda, only the 

7. MVG paragraphs 508, 490 and 489 respectively. 

8. Compare Roth’s opinion, analogous to this, explained by Keith in his introduction to 
the Rig-Veda Brahmanas Translated (HOS Vol. 25—1920) p. 04. 

9. 7.18-18, more of this in another section. 

10. Dr. Katre, Introduction to Indian Textual Criticism (K. P. H., Bombay, 1941), p. 54. 
The nature and causes of corruption in transmitted texts have been analysed and no less than 19 
of them have been enumerated with illustrations (chapter V). If the principles are applied to the 
Vedic Text-transmission as well, important results may be obtained. 

11. To give an instance, please see note 22 in the previous chapter. 
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Sakala-Samhita is what we have now. Who knows what Baskala and others would 
have revealed in a crucial passage like this ? 

Another fact is worth notice. Sunasscpa’s deliverance is, to Visvamitra, a 
feather in the cap. The achievement is of no less magnitude than his crossing of 
the Rivers (RV 3.33). But Sunassepa, the god-given (Deva-rata) son and heir 
to Visvamitra, is nowhere, even indirectly, mentioned in the Visvamitra mandala 
of two and sixty hymns either by the Seer or by hisdescendents. Nor is this miracle 
refleceted anywhere among the hundred and four hymns of Vasistha, who officiated 
as the Brahma priest in that sacrifice which witnessed Sunassepa’s ‘ sacrifice ’ and 
deliverence. Further, it was the fancy of a member of the Atri family, —in no way 
connected with the affair, —to record the event in clear terms (Sunas cicchdpam 
niditam sahasrat, yilpad amuheo asamista hi sah/ 5.2.7 ab ). Undoubtedly, Kumara 
Atreya (the Rsi of the hymn) is describing what was current in his family circle. 
A slight disharmony may be discerned even here in that Agni delivered Sunassepa 
from the stakes, not Varuna. Strangely enough, the Sariihita appears to corrobo¬ 
rate this, because Sunassepa, —let us believe the traditional account for the 
moment —after approaching (rod KA in the first instance (1.24.1), addresses himself 
next to Agni (Agncr vayam pratliamasyamftanam manamahe edru devasya 
narna// 1.24.2). 

There is, of course, an appeal to Varuna in 1.24.12 and 13 for freedom from 
the bonds, but these we have preferred to consider as later insertions. 1.24.15 12 
and 1.25.21 13 appeal to Varuna to release the chains from the top, the middle and 
the bottom. The pasa is a special attribute of Varuna 14 and a prayer to him should 
be naturally charged with that sentiment. Sunassepa was Varuna-grhita 15 (seized 
by Varuna), says the Yajurveda. According to the graphic narration in the 
Aitareya Bralirhana, the release from the fetters was actually effected when the 
three mantras in praise of Usas 16 were uttered one by one. So with regard to this 
great Deliverance, we shall revert to the original document, the Rgveda, and 
repeat the problem which faced Sunassepa himself—“ which God’s charming name 
shall we cherish ” ! 

(B) Other verses indirectly bearing on the Sunassepa legend : 

The opeining verses of the Sunassepa series have a peculiar appeal ; hence 
they are recorded here— 

12. fjduttam&m Varuna pasam asm&d dvadham&m vi madhyam&m 6rathaya / dtha vay&m 
iiditya vrat6 tdvanagaso 6ditye syiima // 

13. Uduttamam mumugdhi no vi pasam madhyam&m erta / Avadhamani jlvdsc // 

14. Release from Varuna-pasa is the burden of the prayers addressed to that God in all the 
Sarhhitas, most of which do not refer to the Suna£6epa incident at all. E.g. the verse “ tJdutta- 
mdm,” wliieh is a prayer to Varuna for release from his fetters is cited about 20 times in the various 
Vedic texts, it is only on twx> occasions it is associated with §una&4epa. CJ . Bloomfield’s con¬ 
cordance, and VI 2.886 n4 under SunasSepa. 

15. CJ. TS 5.2.1.3 ; KS 19.11. 

16. RV 1.30.20-22 (Sa usasam tustava uttareiia treena / tasya ha sma rcyreyuktayam vi 
pa6o mumuce / AV 7.16). 

Bull DCRI xi-13 
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Kasya nunam katamasyamftanam 
manamahc cdru devasya nama // 
ko no mahya aditaye punar dat 

pitaram ca drseyam mataram ca // 

RV 1.24.1. 


Agner vayam prathamasyamftanam 
manamahc cdru devasya nfima // 
sa no mahya adityc punar dat 

pitaram ca drseyam mataram ca // 
RV 1.24.2. 


Translation — 

Of whom or of which god among the immortals shall we cherish the 
charming name ? Who would give us back to the great Aditi ? And would 
I ever see father and mother? 17 


God Agni’s charming name we shall cherish, for he is the first of the 
immortals. He would give us back to the great Aditi. And then would I 
see hither and mother. 


Shorn of the story-backgrouTTd, the first verse re fleets the fervency with which 
the devotee asks himself the question : which god’s name shall we cherish ? Such 
an enquiring spirit is quite in consonance with the spirit of the Vedic seer, at 
the dawn of our civilization. Compare the other hymn 4 Ivasmai devaya ’ 
which has a similar appeal. But it is the reference to the father and the mother 
that makes the allusion to some exent absolutely reasonable if not necessary. 


17. Text—pitaram ea drseyam mataram ca. This is usually understood to express the 
anxiety on the part of Sunussepa to get back to his parents, so he laments—am I destined to see 
my parents once again and so on. (cf. Nitimahjarl. st. 11). This is not correct. As we agree 
that the verses are expressed by Sunasscpa, it is necessary to look into the situation in which he 
simply ran, door to door, in search of a saviour. The idea is : thus have I been foresaken by 
parents who gave me birth in this world. Ah, they are going to cut me up as if I were an animal 1 
Is there a god who could restore me to life on Earth (to Aditi) ? Can I find a father and a mother 
once again ? Let me think of Agni, he is the foremost of the gods. lie will restore me to life 
and I would find a father and a mother (in him, i.e. in Agni indeed). That is how Sunassepa’s 
situation is heightened with pathos, lie never wished to run back to his parents, (cf. Rama- 
vana l.(>4.4-Gorresio) 

Na rne’sti matii na pita na suhrnna ca bandhavah / 

Tratum arhasi mam tyaktam bandhubhih saranagatam // 

This is corroborated by the evidence of the Aitareya which depicts the situation graphically : 

atha ha 8unassepa Iksuincakre, amfmusam iva 
vai ma vi&asisyanti, lvantaham devat.a upadhfwamiti, 
sa prajapatim eva prathamam devatanam anusasara, 
kasya nunam katamasvamrtanam ityetayarca / 

As the father Ajigarta came forward, sharpening the knife, in order to cut him up, Sunassepa, 
in utter consternation and helplessness, bursts forth with the mantra, 4 kasya nunam ’ ending 
with ‘ pitdrain ca drseyam mataram ca’. In such a situation, that 8una6sepa was prompted by 
filial love to say it, is truly incoherent. Secondly, we may observe that 8unasSepa’s lament, 
whether he is destined to find a father and a mother on earth when the real parents deserted him, 
was heard by the gods. Visvamitra became the father ; gods blessed the change over, which 
was in the nature of an adoption; 8unas3epa was named Devarata : 4 God-given 
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We may at once believe that Sunassepa uttered it when he was in such a 
predicament. It was at a later stage of course that the memorable verses found 
place in the Samhita. 

One word about the hundred verses, alleged by the Aitareya Brahmana to 
have been uttered by Sunassepa when he was yoked for the sacrifice. A perusal 
of the said verses will at once tell us, from their tenor and content, that they were 
not appropriate for the occasion . 18 A man destined to die would first pray for his 
life, not for cattle, not for the destruction of the enemy; nor even could he have 
the peace of mind to dilate upon the merits and exploits of each god in such a 
complacent manner, sometimes providing even sublime and serene poetry. Except 
for three or four verses in the whole series , 19 there is not much of a direct appeal for 
deliverance from the stakes. Dare we then discredit the account of the Aitareya 
Brahmana ? No, we need not discredit, but we can clearly perceive the raison 
d'etre of such a development. 

Mr. Narahari 20 has related the Suuassepa hymns indicated in the Aitareya 
Brahmana straight to their Rgvedic source, chapter and verse, about which fact, 
however, there was never a doubt implied or expressed. Keith’s observation, 
with which Narahari is unable to agree , 21 was with regard not to the authenticity 
but to the relevancy of the Sunassepa hymns in their being worked into the Sutias- 
sepa legend. Keith has in view the subject-matter and the general trend of the 
hymns while making the remark in question . 22 After tracing the AB quotations 
to their Rgvedic source, Narahari declares “ It is thus clear that the account given 
in the AB about Simassepa is ratified to a very great extent by the Rgveda.” 

18. cf. Keith. JRAS (1911), p. 988, Winternitz MIL Vol. I, p. 215 (1927) ; Wilson quoting 
Dr. Rosen (Tr. Vol. I, p. 00 original edition), also Muir, OST 1. p.359. 

19. RV 1.24.1,2,15 ; 25.21. 

20. Ref. 4 A Volume of Studies in Indolo^y ’ presented to Prof. P. V. Kane (Poona, 1941). 
Mr. Naralmri’s article entitled 4 The I.egcnd of Sunah&cpu in Vedic and post-Vcdic Literature,’ 
pp. 302-807. 

21. 44 It is admittedly the ease that the Rgveda verses which are put in the mouth of 8unah~ 
sepa have nothing to do with the legend in the llmlimana,” Keith. JRAS (1911) p. 988. 

22. The expression Satareina is thus explained by the Aitareya Aranyaka : 

Tam satam varsanyahhyfireat tasmat satam varsani purusayuso bhavanti, tam yaccha- 
tam varsanyabhyarcat tasmat satarcinas tasmacchatarcina ityiicaksata etam eva santam // 2.2.1. 

44 E’or a hundred years he approached it. Therefore a hundred are the years of the life of 
man. Because he approached him for one hundred years, therefore, they are the Satarcins. 
Therefore they call him who is (prana) the 8atarcins.” Tr. Keith (Anecdota Oxoniensia Series, 
Oxford). 

Rut Sadgurusisya (Macdonell, Sarva. p. 59) has a more rational explanation. Adyamanda- 
lastha rsayah Satarcina iti samjfiitah/ Ream satam sataream/ Adyasyarseh rksatayogena chatri- 
nyayena satarcinah sarve/ Dvyadhike’pi satoktirbahulyat/ Uktam hi— 

Satarcisamjha vijneva hvadvamandaladarsinah / 

Dadarsadaii Madhuechanda dvyadhikam yad ream satam / 

Tatsahacaryad anye’pi vijneyas tu Satarcinah / 

Aeclmtrfis chatrinaikena yatha vai chatrino’bhavan / 

According to the tabular statement of the Sarvanukrama, prepared by Max Muller, as complement 
to his first edition of RV with Sayana’s commentary, there are altogether 18 seers (191 hymns and 
1971 verses) in the first mandala/many of the seers are centurions c.g. Madhuechanda Vai.4vamitra 
(102), Medhatithi Kanva (143), Sunassepa (97), Hiranyastupa (71), Ghaura Kanva (96), PraskaQva 
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No clear evidence is adduced to support this statement which is rather mis¬ 
leading and untrue. The quotations which are in the nature of praise and 
prayer to the several gods, do by no stretch of imagination, suggest any detail 
of the story. The Rgvedic statement has only this much to say that Sunassepa 
who had been bound by fetters to the sacrificial post was liberated by Varuna 
(1.24.12) or by Agni (5.2.7) according to another seer. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that the Satarcina mandala 22 was compiled, by putting together the 
centurion seers and their hymns together ; among them came the Rsi Suna6sepa. 
Based on the then current popular stories, the redactors introduced the name of 
Sunassepa also in the collection, as above explained. And the Aitareya Brahmana 
spun out a beautiful yarn and found use for the series of hymns collected in the 
mandala. It cannot be explained, however, why and how the Sunassepa hymn 
in the Pavamana mandala (RV 9.3) escaped the notice of the AB in this connection. 
Needless to say that Soma was as much an object of praise in a sacrifice as the other 
gods. 

II 

samhitAs other than the rgveda 
(1) The Taittiriya Samhita has the following passage referring to Sunas^epa 
story— 

Sunass^pam Ajigartim Varuno’grhnat sa etam Varunlm apasyat taya 
vai sa atmdnam Varunapasad amuncat Varuno v<4 etam grhnati ya ukh&m 
pratimuncata uduttamam Varuna pasam asmad ftyahatmanam evaftaya / 23 

44 Varuna seized Sunassepa Ajigarti, he saw this verse adressed to Varuna, 
by it he freed himself from the noose of Varuna ; Varuna seizes him who 
takes the fire-pan, 44 From us the highest knot, O Varuna ” he says, 
verily, thereby he frees himself from Varuna’s noose.” 24 

The Taittiriya context is the 4 preparation of the ground for the Fire’. It 
can be seen how artificial is the connection of the Rgvedic mantra. 4 tJduttamam ’ 
(RV 1.24.15) praying Varuna to loosen his pasa at the top, middle and bottom. 
The outlook is entirely sacrificial. At any rate what is important for our study 
is the allusion to the bare fact that Sunassepa was seized by Varuna and when he 
praised him with this mantra 44 Uduttamam ” 25 he was released from the fetters. 

Kanva (82), Savya Angirasa (72), Nodha Gautama (74), Parasara Saktya (50), Gotama Rahugana 
(204), Kutsa Angirasa (212), Kakslvat (151), Parucchepa (100), Dlrgliatamas (242) and Agastya 
(218). Just a few verses are not accounted as they occur in the Samvada hymns. A single hymn 
of 8 verses is ascribed to Jeta Madhuccandasa. The above details are given in order to show 
that after the family-mandalas, the next step in the Rgveda-redaction was to bring together the 
the works of seers, next in importance. No definite principle can yet be discerned, underlying 
these “ collected works.” 

23. TS 5.2.1.3 (AnandaSrama edition). 

24. Tr. Keith. The Veda of the Rlack Yajus School (HOS Vols. 18 and 19) 1914. The 
present reference is to Vol. 19 p. 404. 

25. This verse has been borrowed from RV by all the other Samhitas, which fact emphasises 
the importance of God Varuna in men’s conduct and outlook. Release from the chain of worldly 
existence or final emancipation is yet the highest pursuit of man according to our belief even today. 
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(2) The Kathaka Samhita— 

.Uduttamam Varuna pa^am asmad iti SunaSsepo va etam Ajigartir 

Varunagrhfto’pasyat taya vai sa Varunapasad amucyata Varunapasam 

evaitaya pramuncate ... // 26 

This passage provides support for the version of the TS. Sunassepa, son of 
Ajigarta, seized by Varuna saw the mantra “ Uduttamam ” etc. and thereby was 
freed from Varuna’s noose, and Varuna’s noose will loosen itself with this mantra. 

(3) The Kapisthala-Katha 27 alludes to the Sunassepa legend in exactly the 
same words as the above. 

(4) The Atharva-Veda Samhita does not record the Sunassepa story but has 
two hymns of which he is the Seer, viz. AV. 6.25 and 7.83. 28 The former according 
to Kausika Sutra accompanies a rite against a disease of the neck and shoulders 
(gandamala). The latter is a hymn to Varuna praying for relief from fetters. It 
is also held as a remedy against dropsy. The third verse of this hymn is the same 
as RV 1.24.15, the famous “ Uduttamam.’’ 

III 

brAhmanas 

(1) Sunassepa is immortalised in the Aitareya Brahmana. 29 It is mysterious, 
however, that neither the famous Vedic seer nor the story of his deliverance is 
ever referred to in any other Brahamna. 

To recapitulate the story as given in the AB : Hariscandra of the Iksvaku 
race, son of Vedhas, was childless. (*)nce the sages Parvata and Narada were his 
guests. The king asked 30 the latter with wonderment as to why all beings under 
the Sun, endowed with intelligence or no, alike long for a son, what is it exactly 
they gain etc. And Narada came forth with his reply in ten gat has, expatiating 
on the merits of begetting a son, e.g . “ Food is life for man, clothing his protection, 
gold his beauty, cattle his strength. His wife is a friend, his daughter is a pity, but 
the son is his Light in the highest world.” 31 Narada further, advised Hariscandra 
to approach Varuna praying for a son whom he might again surrender to him in a 
sacrifice. Accordingly the king approached Varuna who granted his request. 


26. KS 19.11 (Kathaka-Samhita ed. Satavalekar, Aundh) 

27. Kap. S. 21,1 (Kapisthala-Katha-Samhita ed. Raghu Vira, I.) 

28. As a seer of hymns, Sunassepa appears in a few other Samhitas e.i ?. SV. Purvarcika 

1.2.5,7; 1.3.8; 2.6.9,10; 2.7.9. VS 10.27-34, 11.14-16, 12.12, 18.45-53, 21.1,2; 35.11. These 

are but stray verses, most of which are repetitions of his Rgvedic composition. As they do not 
bear on the legend of Sunassepa, no further consideration would be necessary. The list of Vedic 
Rsis is conveniently compiled by C. V. Vaidya in his History of Sanskrit Literature: Vedic 
Period (1930), pp. 200 and 207. 

29. AB 7.13-18 (AnandaSrama edition). 

30. Yam nu imam putram icchanti ye vijananti ye ca na / 

kim svit putrena vindate tan ma acaksva Narada // Ibid.7.13. 

81. Annam ha pranah saranam ha vaso rupam hiranyam paSavo vivahah / Sakha ha jaya 
krpanam ha duhita, jyotir ha putrah parame vyoman // Ibid. 
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The son, Rohita, was bom. But on the birth of the Light of his heart as much as 
of the worlds, the king was loth to give him up to the God. So he pleaded excuses 
and put off the dreadful event successively, for ten days of confinement, then when 
the teeth emerge, when they fall, emerge again, and finally when the boy grows 
into a youth fit to wear armour. Varuna persisted in his demand and Rohita, 
being apprised by the father of the old contract with the God, somehow did not 
submit but went away to the forest, bow in hand. For one full year he wandered. 
Meanwhile Varuna was wroth and seized Hariscandra, who, as a result began to 
suffer from dropsy. Rohita heard this and was coming back to town when Indra, 
in the guise of a man, came up and exhorted him to wander more and more. There 
is such good in moving about, not sitting idle, for “ The fortune of a man who sits, 
sits also, it rises when he rises, it sleeps when he sleeps, it moves well when he moves. 
Wander !” 32 Or again, “He who wanders finds honey, he who wanders finds 
sweet figs (udumbaram); look at the pre-eminence of the Sun, who wandering, 
never 33 tires.” Thus on the sixth round, Rohita met, in the forest, the sage 
Ajigarta, son of Suyavasa, seized by starvation . 34 lie had three sons, Sunahpuccha 
Sunassepa and Sunolahgula. Rohita said, “ O sage, I will give a hundred, I 
will buy myself off with one of these (sons).” Then the father was unwilling to 
part with the eldest, and the mother with the youngest. Hence the middle one 
Sunassepa was sold. Rohita brought him to his father and told him his proposal. 
Hariscandra approached Varuna who readily agreed. 

The sacrifice began, eminent priests officiating. Visvamitra as Hotr, Jama- 
dagni as Adhvaryu, Ayasyaas Udagtr and Vasistha as Brahma. The victim was due 
to be taken through various rites before the actual sacrifice, but the rites of niyojana 
(binding the pasu to the stake) and viSasana (cutting it up with knife) were too 
repulsive to the good Jamadagni (the Adhvaryu, on whom devolved all the manual 
labour of the Sacrifice), he refused. There came this Ajigarta, again, willing to 
bind him to the stake for a hundred more ; and further to cut him up with knife 
for a third hundred cows. Inhumanity perhaps reached its zenith, difficult even 
for the gods to bear . 35 So, when the poor victim, Sunassepa, a human being after 
all, endowed with thinking, poured forth his fervent prayers to the gods in utter 


32. Aste bliaga aslnasya urdhvas tisthati tisthatah / 

Sete nipadyamanasya carati carato bhagah caraiva // Ibid. 7.15. 

33. Caran vai madhu vindati caran svadum udumbaram / 

Suryasya pasya 6remanam yo na tandrayate caran // Ibid. 

34. Here is a genuine difficulty. The text reads— 44 asanaya pari tarn ” how can it mean 
4 overcome with hunger?’ It were well to have anasanaya (= anasanena, fern, being Vedic). 
Keith evidently felt it; and preferred the Sankh SS reading 4 asanayaparltanf. (Rig-Veda 
Brahmanas Translated. HOS Vol. 25, 1920, p. 303 n. 9). Asanaya (f) = hunger (Monier- 
Williams). But, pray, look at the other ghastly attribute, 4 putram bhaksamanam ’ in the 
Sankhayana ! Perhaps that renders Rohita’s offer to buy up the son a logical step. 

35. VI says that at this stage Visvamitra’s advice inspired Sunassepa to ask the gods to 
release him. So also Wilson in his resume. This is not true to the Aitareya, wherein, Sunassepa, 
having been driven by necessity, simply ‘ ran ’ to the gods— 4 amanusamiva vai ma visasisyanti, 
hantaham devata upadhavamlti \ Ref. VI, II, pp. 385-0, Wilson RV Tr. Vo Vol. I, p. 60 n. 
ViSvamitra’s advice to the effect is, no doubt, mentioned in later literature like the Ramayana, 
which however provides justification for &una££epa choosing to sit on the lap of Visvamitra 
(ankam asasada, see infra 38) amidst so many great men. 
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helplessness, they heard ! Agni, the liaison deity, between gods and mortals, 
steered Sunassepa through ; the catastrophe was averted. (Prajapati), Agni, 
Savitr, Varuna, Visvedevas, Indra, Asvins and Usas—all these were propitiated 
with fulsome praise. Indra presented a golden chariot to Sunassepa. As the praise 
of Usas, in three verses, was being uttered, the bonds fell off one by one. Sunas¬ 
sepa was free. And HariScandra was at the same time cured of the ailment . 38 

Then the high priests invited Sunassepa to perform the closing rite called the 
abhisecaniya. Sunassepa in this ceremony saw what is called the 4 anjassava ,’ 37 
a certain improved method of pressing the Soma. Naturally afterwards, he became 
the idol of admiration of all concerned. But what was his station in future ? 
Forsaken by his parents, what home to seek for shelter ? lie straight away went 
and sat on the lap of Visvamitra, as a son sits on the father’s . 38 When “ all’s well 
that end’s well,” Ajigarata asked Visvamitra to give back his son. The latter 
refused on the ground that the gods gave Sunassepa to him. Thus he became 
Devarata Vaisvamitra. Then Ajigarta addressed his invitation to Sunassepa 
himself —• 44 At least, you come, both of us (father and mother) invite you. Angi- 
rasa you are by birth, son of Ajigarta and reputed as poet. O sage, do not break 
away from the ancestral line. Do return to me.” How courteous and compli¬ 
mentary ! Sunassepa, however, sharply retorted : 44 They saw you, knife in hand, 
a thing which they did not find even among the Sudras. And in lieu of me, you, 
O Angiras, chose to have three hundred cows.” 44 That is just what burns my 
heart, my dear,” replied Ajlgrata , 44 I verily committed a sin. Let me make amends, 
all the three hundred cows will go to you.” Sunassepa said again, “ Once a man 
commits sin, he will surely commit another. You did not shun to behave like a 
Sudra, and an inexpiable sin have you committed.” Visvamitra supported this 
last statement, rapprochement was impossible. 

Visvamitra renewed his invitation to Sunassepa to join him only : 44 You 
shall be the eldest of my sons. Your progeny will have priority. My divine her¬ 
itage shall be yours, with that I invite you.” Much too clever for an ancient tale: 
Sunassepa wanted his rank and status in the family to be clearly defined and accept¬ 
ed unequivocally by all the heirs concerned. Sunassepa in this context addressed 
Visvamitra as 4 Rajaputra,’ which, according to Sayana, raised an issue as to how 
a Brahmana by birth can change over to a Ksatriya clan. But Visvamitra, 44 friend 
of all,” was truly magnanimous. He had a hundred and one sons. He called 
them all promptly, and said 44 Listen to me Madhucchandas, Rsabha, Renu, Astaka 
(and all), Are there any amoung you brothers who are not for Sunassepa’s pri¬ 
ority ?” 39 Madhucchandas was midmost of the sons. The fifty brothers elder to 

36. The pertinent RV references have been considered in the previous section. 

37. Apart from the particular act of Soma-pressing, this expression is applied by Sayana 
to the final rite itself—So’yam afijassavah istipasusankaryamantarena aft j as a rjumargena anus$hi- 
tatvat/ Ibid. 7.17. 

38. atha ha Sunassepo Visvamitrasyankam &sasada / Ibid. 

39. atha ha Visvamitrah putran amantrayamasa Madhucchandah srnotana Rsabho Reiiur 
Astakah / Ye ke ca bhratarah stha nasmai jyaisthyaya kalpadhvam iti // Ibid. 7.17. 
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him thought that the proposal was not in their interest, they were cursed by the 
angry father into low and barbarous life. The other fifty with Madhucchandas 
as leader 40 humbly submitted : whatever father proposes, we shall abide by, and 
turning to Suna^sepa, gave him word also, saying 4 we shall put you in front and 
shall remain behind you.’ Vi6vamitra was much pleased, blessed them all heartily. 
Devarata (Sunas£epa) inherited a double share viz. the overlordship of the Jahnus 
and the divine lore. 41 

This is the Sunassepa legend which is prescribed to be narrated at a king’s 
coronation. Seated on a golden seat, the Ilota narrates, seated also on a golden 
seat, the Adhvaryu responds ; and the king just after being anointed listens. The 
narrative ends with the daksina : a thousand for the narrator, a hundred for him 
who responds ; the seats and a white mule chariot also to the Hota. The phala- 
sruti declares one is absolved of all sin, and those who desire sons will get them by 
causing this story to be narrated. 

Sahasram akhyatre dadyacchatam parigaritre etc caivasanc svetas 
casvatarlratho hotuh, putrakama hapyakhyapayeran labhante ha putran 
labhante ha putran // (AB 7.18). 

The legend as narrated by the Aitareya Brahmana may now be briefly review¬ 
ed. The Rgvedic nucleus consists merely of Sunassepa’s deliverance from the pasa 
(fetters) by Varuna or may be by Agni, and eight hymns having a total of 107 
verses (RV 1.24 to 30-97 verses, plus RV 9.3 having 10 — 107) have been ascribed 
to his seership. It is important that there is no allusion to the episode in the 
mandalas of the Visvamitras or the Vasisthas, whereas an unconnected Atreya, 
Rsi Sadaprna, (RV 5.2.7) praises Agni for the great act. No wonder, the episode 
finds place in the Satarcina mandala, which constitutes, so to say, the “collected 
works ” of the centurion seers. Most, if not all, legends of the Rgveda are con¬ 
centrated in the first Mandala. So when the hymns of the Rsi Sunassepa were put 
together, possibly, the redactors of the Sarhhita introduced the two verses bearing 
Sunassepa’s name. It is clearly patchwork and the two verses, though occurring 
consecutively, betray a lack of logical sequence. 

Between the age of the Rgveda and that of the Brahmana, the popular element 
had full sway evidently and quite a harmonious account has been presented in the 
Aitareya Brahmana. The Sunassepa-event as the 4 middle ’ part we have a begin¬ 
ning and an end tagged on. The Age represented the glorification of the Karma- 
kanda, performance of sacrifices was the rule of the day. Varuna as the Lord of 

40. Witness the fate of the midmost son, again ! Madhucchandas, is called upon to submit 
to family interests like SunaSSepa himself. 

41. Adhlyata Devarato rikthayor ubhayor rsih / Jahnunam cadhipatye daive vede ca 
Gathinam // (AB 7.18). And to pursue the scholastic issue, it may be realised that the grant of 
the divine lore helped Suna&4epa to transfer himself to the Ksatriya family. But was it not a fact 
that the same divine lore, of which ViSvamitra was already the proud possessor, had already 
elevated him to the rank and status of a Brahmapa ? The whole contention is thoroughly 
unfounded as we shall prove in the next chapter that Visvamitra was a Rsi par excellence 
and belonged to an age when there was no such distinction, when efficiency and wisdom alone 
raised a man to the pedestal. 
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Pasa (Pa£i) was the most powerful god, more than his grace, which was not wanting, 
his wrath kept all people alert. Therefore the Samhitas reverberate with prayers 
to appease his anger. The pact between Hari6candra and Varuna to sacrifice even, 
the son if he should be born, the natural disinclination to sacrifice the son—after 
he is born, man dodging god, the grown-up youth finding the wide world more 
inviting than heaven through the medium of the gallows, divine wrath, inevitable 
suffering and hunting for expiation, then a silver lining in the cloud—these are 
trends which are realistic and which have been logically worked into a fitting 
prologue. 

Even so the epilogue. Suna66epa, by the grace of the gods, was reborn as it 
were, having been saved from the yupa. To whom should he belong ? What rank 
should he hold? Sunassepa himself elected to join Visvamitra, who, true to his 
name, was the 4 friend of all’, the champion of the distressed. Certain home touches 
give perfection to the denoument. Visvamitra had a hundred and one sons. Per¬ 
haps in the exuberance of his generous heart, the great sage conferred upon the 
god-given son all privileges of primogeniture. One’s heart would melt with sym¬ 
pathy for that army of forsaken sons, a hundred and one, and specially the fifty 
recalcitrant ones that were cursed. But the sage who made and unmade things 
knew best. 

Vajrad api kathorani mrduni kusumad api / 

Lokottaranam cetamsi ko hi vijnatum arhati // 42 

Inscrutable are the minds of the superior among men, harder than diamond, softer 
than flower ! 

Thus the Vedic outline of Sunassepa having been saved from Death by the 
grace of the gods has developed into an elaborate narrative which has come to 
embody so much of mundane matter like the longing of a childless man contrasted 
with the despair of a prolific parent with a hundred (and one) sons, half of them 
recalcitrant, contrasted, again, with the helplessness of an indigent parent who is 
prepared in lieu of a hundred kine to surrender a son to be sacrificed at the altar, 
poverty painfully exaggerated to the extent of even the names being ugly and un¬ 
becoming : Sunassepa, Sunafipuccha, Sunolangula, the age-long principle and 
process of changing over to a different family (adoption), withal, the joy of having 
a son, the Light of this and the other world, finally, the glorification of the sacrifice, 
the bounteous daksina not excluded. 

(2) The Sankhayana Srauta Sutra repeats the legend as found in the AB, 
but for a few changes which are of no consequence. There are a number of verbal 
differences, such as are natural to dittography. 

(a) According to AB Rohita finds Ajigarta in the sixth year of wandering, 
in the Srauta Sutra, in the seventh year. The benefits of wandering recited every - 
time by the disguised Indra communicating new ideas are lacking here ; it is almost 


42, Bhavabhuti, Uttara-Ramacarita, Act I, 
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a repetition of the verse of the sixth peregrination : 

Caran vai madhu vindatyapacinvan parusakam / 

Uttisthan vindate sriyam na nisat kincanavati // 43 

“ Wandering he obtains honey, wandering the sweet berry, rising he obtains wealth, 
sitting nothing at all.” Whereas, in the previous verse, the reference to the Sun’s 
example gave a thrilling finish to the dictum of travel : 

Caran vai madhu vindati caran svadum udumbaram / 

Suryasya pasya sremanam yo na tandrayate caran/// 44 

“ Wandering he obtains honey, wandering the sweet figs, witness the pre-eminence 
of the Sun who, wandering, never tires.” 

(b) Secondly, Ajigarta is represented as eating the son when Rohita accosted 
him : So’jigartam Sauyavasim rsim asanayaparltam putram bhaksamanam 
aranyam upeyaya / 45 This should be regarded only as an instance of the moss 
which inevitably collects as the stream of tradition flows through different mouths. 

(c) Thirdly, as soon as he was set free, Sunassepa sees the “ anjassava ” 
according to Sankhayana, whereas he does so in the Aitareya after a magnanimous 
invitation from the high priests : 

tarn rtvija ueus tvameva no’syahnas samstham 
adhigaccbetyatha haitam Sunassepo’njassavam dadarsa // 46 

IV 

VEDIC ANCILLARRIES 

(1) The Nirukta 

Yaska does not deal with the Sunassepa legend nor does he comment on any 
of the SunasSepa verses of the RV. There is however a reference 47 to his being 
sold for price, in illustration of the practice of selling boys and girls. Discussing 
the question of inheritance, it is said that both the son and daughter have a right 
to it. Manu also supported the view. 48 But some do not favour the daughter ; 

43. Sankh. SS. Hillebrandt’s edition (Bibliotheca Indica) 1888. Vol. I, p. 191. 

44. Already quoted n. 33 supra. 

45. Sankh SS. p. 191. 

46. AB 7.18. 

47. Nir. 3.4. 

48. Avi£es6na putranam day6 bhavati dh&rmatah / 
mithunanam visargadati m&nus Svayambhuvo’bravit // 

Note —the quotation is not traced to its source. The sloka is accented in Sarup’s edition (1927, 
text only). Bombay Venkatesvara Press edn. does not accent it, though Durga’s commentary 
accents the pratika thereof. BSS Edn. (Bhadkamkar) follows suit; Anandasrama. The state¬ 
ment is, clearly, made by Manu, son of Svayambhu, at the beginning of creation (visargadau), 
whereas we are in the Age of Manu Vaivasvata 1 Hence Yaska continues— 

na duhitara ityeke / 4 tasmat puman dayado’dayada stri ’ / iti vijftayate / ‘ tasmat striyam 
jatam parasyanti na pumamsam / iti ca // Strinam danavikrayatisarga vidyante na pumsah / 
pumso’pltyeke / SaunaSSepe darSanat / abhratrmatlvada ityaparam // 
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for she is cast off as soon as born, not the son. Moreover, with regard to women, 
they are given away, sold or abandoned; not so with regard to men. Here it 
is pointed out that these three actions relate to meii also as in the case of Suna&sepa 
(Saunassepe darsanat). The discussion concludes that a brotherless daughter 
has a claim for inheritance. The whole crux lies in the interpretation of RV 3.31.1, 
which is putside our purview. 

Referring thus to the fact of Sunassepa being sold for price, Yaska adds support 
to the Aitareya version to that extent. 

Commenting on the illustration provided by Sunassepa, Skanda and Mahe- 
svara explain the giving away (dana) in the words of the AB 4 anena tva yaja ’ 
(Hariscandra to Varuna), the bargain in Rohita’s words to Hariscandra 4 anena 
atmanam niskrina,’ the abandonment also is told— 4 atisargo’pi Visvamitrena 
krtab sruyate jyayamso Madhucchandasah, asamanjasas ca Sagarena/ (jyayamso 
ityasya sthane jyayaso iti patha ucitah/ Ed. Sarup). 49 We may somehow make 
it out that those who were elder to Madhucehandas were abandoned by Visvamitra. 
But the celebrated commentator Durgacarya says in the same context: tatha ca 
parityago’pi drstah yatha Visvamitrena Madhucchanda adinam/ 50 Evidently, 
Durga is led by the version of the Ramayana, according to which the sons of 
Visvamitra became as recalcitrant as the command itself was ruinous, the command 
being that all of them should offer themselves as victims at Ambarisa’s sacrifice 
for the sake of Sunassepa. They were cursed and abandoned. 51 

Under Nirukta II 13 relating to the synonyms of the sun and the sky, Yaska 
says— 

Athapi Varunasyaikasya / 4 atha vayam Aditya vrate tava’. This is the 
third line of the famous Varuna prayer 44 Uduttamam ” (RV 1.24.15) already 
considered in the previous pages. Both commentators Skanda-Mahesvara 
( joint authors) and Durga explain the full text of the verse referring to the fact of 
Sunasscpa pronouncing it at the sacrifice. Skanda-Mahesvara, however, add an 
alternative comment on behalf of the etymologists (nairuktapakse tu), which 
purports to the philosophic implications of the stanza. 52 It implores Varuna to 
liberate one from the bonds of sin committed in the three stages of life, boyhood, 
manhood and oldage. This is significant if it is supported by tradition, without 
depending upon mere fancy, for the AB has put the mantra into the mouth of the 
victim Sunassepa. 

49. Skandaswamin and MaheSvara on the Nirukta Ed. L. Sarup Vol. II (1931), p. 128, also 
fn. 16 on the same page. 

50. Bombay Venkatesvara Press Edn. p. 180 (1912). 

Sarup’s, quoted above, p. 84 ‘ Sunassepo yupe baddlio Varunam aha,’ whereas Durga : 4 anaya 
tristubha upakrta6 Sunakepo Varunam stutavan,’ which is incorrect according to AB. Skanda 
is accurate. 

51. cf. Keith’s remarks : RV Br. Tr. (HOS. 25) p. 64 f. and p. 307. Ramayana 1.62.10,11. 

52. Ibid. Sarup, p. 84. 
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(2) The Brhaddevata 

The Brhaddevata does not contribute much to the historical study of the 
legend. Thrice, in different contexts, the name of Sunassepa occurs in the text, 
twice in the introductory portion and once while describing the gods of the Rgveda 
(1.24-30). 

(a) Namaskaras Sunassepe namaste astu Vidyute / 

(Sankalpayannidam tulyo’ham syamiti yaducyete) // BD 1.54. 

The author is illustrating several technical expressions 53 like stuti, prasamsa, 
ninda, samsaya etc. and among them namaskara and sankalpa. These latter 
are defined and examples given in this stanza. Namaskara or homage is illustrated 
in the Sunassepa formula i.e. 1.27.13. * 

Namo mahadbhyo namo arbhakebhyo 
namo yuvabhyo nama asindbhyab / 
yajama devan yadi saknavama 
ma jyayasas samsamd vrksi dev&b // 54 

(b) The second reference is in connection with the order of words, which 
should be understood according to sense : 

§una£6epam narasamsam dyava nab prthivlti ca / 

Niraskrteti prabhrtisvarthadasit kramo yatha // 55 

In the Samhita sometimes these words are used differently e.g. Sunas cicchepam 
(5.2.7), nara va ^amsam (10.64.3), dyava nab prthivlti ca (2.41.20) should be read 
as Suna^sepam cit, dyava-prthivi nab, etc. The proper order of words in such 
cases should be determined by the sense conveyed by the context. 

(c) When enumerating the deities of the Sunassepa hymns so-called, BD 
says— 

StuyamanaS sasvad iti pritas tu manasa dadau/ 

Suna^sepaya divyam tu ratham sarvam liiranmayam // BD 3.103. 

“ Being praised with the stanza 4 Sasvad Indrab ’ (11V 1.30.16), India, pleased at 
heart, bestowed upon Sunassepa a celestial chariot all made of gold.” 

Here probably &urias£epa the Seer is meant and not the poor victim of Haris- 
candra’s sacrifice. Yaska does not give more details of the legend except the 
slender thread pointing to Sunassepa’s being sold for price. 

Saunaka, author of the Brhaddevata, follows his example and refers only to 
Indra’s gift of the golden chariot to Sunassepa, which need not necessarily be on 


53. BD 1.33-40. 

54. A very popular mantra used on all occasions of addressing an assembly at domestic 
functions. Suna&epa, bound to the stakes, is believed to address the Vigvedevas with this 
stanza (AB). 

55. BD 2.115. 
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the occasion of his life’s ordeal. 56 If the incident really belonged to the famous 
sacrifice, Indra, who was manasa pritafi, should have ordered his release at once. 
It is not advisable to hypothesize, but, may it be that Yaska and Saunaka, both 
of them accredited exponents of the Veda, did not much regard the colourful 
tapestry of the Aitareya ? After all, the legend was the outcome of the Yajnika 
School; the Nairuktas had their own opinions in the matter. 

(3) The Sarvanukramani of Katyayana 

This work affords good support to the Aitareya version. Sunassepa is here 
described as the son of Ajigarta and the adopted son of ViSvamitra, being given by 
the gods, ajigartifi Sunasscpab sa krtrimo Vaisvamitro devaratafi. 57 Hariscandra’s 
concern in the affair is dubious. Katyayana, while indexing RV 1.28, says : 
Yatra grava nava salanustubadi yaccidhy aulukhaiyau pare mausalyau ca praja- 
pater Hariscandrasyantya carmaprasamsa va/ 58 The idea is that the last verse 
is of Hariscandra i.e. he is the deity thereof. The BD has Soma instead. 69 But 
Devatanukramani states that the last verse praises Prajapati Hariscandra or the 
carma : 4 Prajapatim Hariscandram carma vantya prasaihsati.’ 60 AB however 
contemplates it to be a praise of Soma. Who is this Hariscandra ? Considering 
the meaning of the verse, 

Take out the remaining Soma-juice from the tray, pour it on the strainer 
and collect the same in the cow’s hide. 61 

it is difficult to see which Hariscandra is to be connected with it. Lacking in 
relevancy, it matters little whether it is Hariscandra the sacrificing king or Pra¬ 
japati himself with the name Hariscandra. The verse is in the form of instruction 
from one priest to another priest or an assistant ; and it seems perfectly natural 
for Sunassepa to say it after he had pressed the Soma in a novel but quick process 
(anjassava). According to the accepted principle ‘ lingoktadevata,’ Soma must 
be the deity. Whatever it is, it should be noted that so far as the development 
of the story is concerned, the Sarvanukramani has yielded to the Hariscandra 
complex and admitted him into the legend’s orbit. 

(4) Vasistha Dharmasastra 

This work 62 which is stated to be one of the four most ancient works on Hindu 
Law includes SunasSepa among the various kinds of sons. They are classified 

56. This observation is happily supported by Sadgurusisya. Ref. Sarva. P. 85 v. 14, 
please see infra n. 69. 

57. Macdonell, Sarva pp. 6-7. 

58. Ibid. 

59. BD 3.101 and M’s notes. 

60. Quotation by Sadgurusisya. Sarva p.87, cf. commentator’s remarks. 

61. RV 1.28.9. tJcchistam camvor bhara sdmam pavitra a srja / Nidhehi gdr&dhi tvaci/ 

62. Ed. A. A. Fiihrer, Bombay Sanskrit Series XXIII (1930) p. 50 Mm. P. V. Kane assigns 
the work tentatively to a period between 300 and 100 B.C. He opines further that it is later than 
Gautama, Apastamba and Baudhayana. See History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, BORI, 1930, p.59. 
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into twelve, 63 six of whom are entitled to inheritance and the other six not entitled. 
Among the latter category, Sunassepa is mentioned as an instance of two kinds 
viz. krita and svayamupagata : a son who is bought for price and ‘ a son who 
approaches by himself’. 

“ athadayadabandhunam sahodha eva prathamab / ya garbhini samskri- 
yate sahodhab putro bliavati / dattako dvitlyab / yam matapitarau dadyatam / 
kritas trtiyab / tacchunassepena vyakhyatam / svayamupagatas caturthab / 
tacchuna44epena vyakhyatam / 

Sunassepo vai yupe niyukto devatas tustava / tasyeha devatab pa,4am 
mumucus tarn rtvija ueub / mamaivayam putro’stviti tan ha na sampade / 
te sampadayamasub / esa eva yam kamayet tasya putro’stviti / tasya ha 
Visvamitro hotasit tasya putratvam iyaya// 

According to AB, as soon as the anja£sava is over, Sunassepa himself goes and 
sits on the lap of Vi4vamitra as son. There is no reference to the discussion among 
the rtviks themselves to have him as son each for himself, though Sayana amplifies 
the situation with this explanation. When Ajigarta began to press his son to come 
back, Visvamitra of course invites him to join his family only. It is not incorrect 
to call Sunassepa as a svayamupagata son. Though Vasistha’s Law did not entitle 
the son for any inheritance, he being an adayadabandhu, Visvamitra out of sweet 
will and special favour conferred upon Suna4sepa his entire property, earthly and 
divine. Was not Vasistha, the author of this code, a friend of Visvamitra ? We 
shall deal with this problem in the next chapter. 

V 

LATER EXPONENTS OF THE VEDA 

(1) Sadguru4isya 

Sadgurusisya who wrote and finished his commentary on Katyayana’s Sarva- 
nukramani in 1187 A.D. 64 closely follows the Aitareya version of the Legend. 
Inspired with its workmanship, Sadgurusisya all at once got into a poetical vein 
and narrated the story in the form of verse ; 65 it is a small canto of 22 stanzas. A 
few minor differences are inevitable in the relay. Seeing Ajigrata desirous of 
killing him, Sunassepa addressed him 4 wait, I shall hasten to the gods (for protec¬ 
tion) ’— 

Yupe baddhab Suna4sepo jighamsum pitaram tatab / 
uce tisthaham evanya upadhavami devatab // 66 

In the Aitareya, Suna4sepa never addresses him. He saw him coming with the 
knife and, in consternation that they would actually cut him up, soliloquises 

03. DvadaSa itveva putrah puranadrstah / They are svayamutpadita, ksetraja, putrika 
paunarbhava, kanina, gudhotpanna, sahodha, dattaka, krita, svayamupagata, apaviddha, and 
6udraputra. Ibid. pp. 49-50. 

01. Macdonell’s preface to Sarva p. v. 

05. Ibid. p. xx. 

00. Sarva, p. 85 verse 12. 
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4 hantaham devata upadhavami ’ 67 —alas, I shall hasten to the gods. Ajigrata 
must have looked a veritable fiend and it is not unnatural that Sunassepa must 
have at once screamed c stop ’! 

Another departure, which is an improvement on the original is that he prayed, 
in the course of his appeal to the gods, to Indra, as well, who had already become 
his patron by bestowing a golden chariot upon him, well pleased with his praise— 

Indram ca purvavyaparasampraptastutisupriyam / 
Iliranmayarathasyapi svasmai dataram eva ca/// 68 

This makes it clear that the gift of the golden chariot was an earlier event. An 
apparent incongruity is removed by this view, because when SunaSsepa was begging 
for his life the giving of a chariot—may be of gold—is but a travesty of his exalted 
position. This we have pointed out in the last section. 69 Secondly, it reveals 
that Sunassepa was himself a llsi and a favourite singer, a fact which lends support 
to the hypothesis that all the series of 7 hymns attributed to him were irrelevant 
for the occasion and that it was the handiwork of the Aitareya to weave them all 
into a web to suit its own purpose. 

(2) Sayana 

Though so much was written by Sayana in the shape of commentary to the 
hymns of the Veda, as well as to the Aitareya Brahmana, he has not said anything 
which would contribute to the historical study of the legend. In the RV, rather 
contrary to his wont, he does not even narrate the story in this own words. He 
adheres to the task of quoting his authorities, chief of whom is Katyayana, while 
introducing every siikta and also specific verses when necessary. In this case, 
he quotes from the Aitareya Brahmana also, a work on which he wrote his own 
commentary. When the authorities differed from one another, he faithfully 
reproduces all of them : e.g. the discussion 70 about the devata of RV 1.28.9, wherein 
he quotes all the sources. 

“ ucchistam ityasyah Hariscandradhisavanacarmasomanam anyatamo 
devata.” 

It may be remembered that the Brhaddevata provided the alternative between 
adhisavanacarma and soma ; whereas the Sarvanukramani following the Devatanu- 
kramani considered Hariscandra as the deity. The best thing for Sayana was 
of course to record all the evidence and leave it at that which he has done. 

(3) Dya Dviveda 

Dya Dviveda’s Nitimahjari (written 1494 A.D.) is only a replica of the picture 
given by the older authors, in this case, Katyayana, SadguruSisya and Sayana. 

67. AB 7.16. 

68. Sarva, p. 85 verse 14. 

60. Supra n. 56. 

70. Supra p. 
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From the first-mentioned authority the author quotes the index ; from the second, 
the poetical narrative, and from the third the explanation of the Rgvedic mantras . 71 

The main purpose of Dya is however to illustrate certain ethical maxims from 
the Vedic events. It was elsewhere observed that our author has not performed 
well in that respect. His dicta are unimpressive and his examples open to question. 
Suna££epa provides the ground for this observation : Pitarau vandyau ityaha— 

Pitarau hi sada vandyau na tyajed aparadhinau / 

Pitra baddhab &una£sepo yayaee pitrdarsanam // 72 

4 Parents always deserve respect; they should not be forsaken though guilty. 
Bound by the very father, Sunassepa begged for a sight of the father (parents).’ 

The Rgevedic verse quoted in support is the famous 4 kasya nfmam ’ (1.24.1) 
which ends with ‘ pitaram ca drsdyam mataram ca,’ which is the refrain of the 
next verse also. Enough has been said above to show at once that such moralisations 
do not at all appeal. In the present case, the interpretation of the last line of the 
Rgvedic verse just quoted, as conceived by Dya is far from convincing. In fact, 
it is wrong ; Suna£sepa could not and did not wish to see once again the parents 
who gave him birth. He was longing, on the other hand, to find on this earth, 
real affectionate parents. He found them, indeed, in Vi£vamitra. 

Another lesson. Devanam api stutib priyetyaha— 

AiSvaryaparipurno’pi dadyat stutyapi eepsitam / 

Sunas&epaya sauvarnam ratham Indrab stuto dadau // 73 

4 A man endowed with riches, being praised, should give what is desired ; Indra, 
being praised, gave a golden chariot to Sunassepa ’. 

The moral, unfortunately, is not couched in clear terms. The versification 
reminds one of the proverbial versifiers of Bhoja’s Court . 74 Suffice it to say, 
that both the lesson and the example lack the pithiness or the 4 sting’, which is the 
very soul of an epigram. ( 

Before concluding this section, it must be observed, with a sense of surprise 
also that these veteran writers have not been drawn away by the Epic and Puranic 
versions of the legend. Their business was however specific, that is only to explain 
a given text. It is perfectly tactful and necessary for the commentator to confine 
himself to his province. But how could the great epics, specially the Ramayana 
(which gives a different version of the story), and the Puranas like the Bhagavata 
withhold their influence on these learned savants ? They were able to visualise 
a discipline which was more than fifteen centuries old in their time. The Epics 

71. He has mentioned other authorities as well viz. A^valayana SS., the Rg-vidhana etc. 
They arc commonplace. 

72. Nitimafljarl (Benares Edition) p. 20. v. 11. 

73. Ibid. p. 24 V. 12. The IJgvedic verse in support is 1.30.10. 

74. Bhojanam dehi rajendra ghrtasupasamanvitam / (Kalidasa concluded the labours of 
these born poets l ) Mahisam ca saraccandraeandrikadhavalam dadhi //. 
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and Puranas surely belonged to later periods, perhaps the early centuries of the 
Christian era. And seeing the other end of knowledge which was fourteen-fold 
(caturdasa vidyah) was every man’s goal in those times. The matter deserves 
some thought. 


VI 

rAmAyana 

The Ramayana 75 records the Sunassepa legend in a very different form. The 
story is related by the sage Satananda, son of Gautama, to Sri Rama at a sacrifice 
which king Janaka was elebrating at Mithila and to whieli Visvamitra took Rama 
and Laksmana to witness the great occasion. The guests were accorded a most 
respectful welcome by the King. After exchanging courtesies, Janaka’s principal 
priest Satananda was pleased to hear of Rama’s visit to the hermitage of his revered 
father Gautama and of the redemption of the mother, Ahalya who was under a 
curse. This happy event was due to the favour of Visvamitra who brought Rama 
along. Naturally Satananda was overwhelmed with affection and regard for the 
young prince and a sense of gratitude to Visvamitra, the universal friend. This 
prompted him to recount all the great deeds of Visvamitra before the Prince, who 
listened with wonder and admiration. Sunassepa’s deliverance was one of the 
series. 

Once upon a time Visvamitra was practising severe penance at the Puskara 
in the western regions of our country. At the same time king Ambarisa of Ayodhya 
started a sacrifice. The victim (pasu) was carried away by Indra, causing a serious 
breach in the performance. The priest accused the king of carelessness and, 
in atonement, proposed that either the stolen victim should be recovered or a 
human victim secured instead. The king made an elaborate search all over the 
country, towns and forests and even the holy hermitages. He was prepared to 
buy a human being paying a huge ransom, if such should be available. At length 
on the heights of the lihrgu mountain, he met the great sage Rcika seated with his 
wife and sons. He applied to him for one of his sons in lieu of a hundred thousand 
kine. The father said he was unwilling to part with the eldest son and the mother 
declined to let go the youngest, her darling Sunaka. Thereupon, Sunassepa, the 
middle one, himself said ‘ Father says the eldest is not for sale, and mother 
says the youngest is not for sale ; the middle one is meant for sale, I think. So, 
Prince, take me’. Ambarisa was delighted, gave away crores of gold and heaps of 
precious stones, along with a hundred thousand kine, and went away with Sunas- 
sepa mounted on his chariot. 76 

75. Ramayana of Valmiki. Edition—Nirnavasagara Press, Rombay, with Commentary 
Tilaka (1930). 

70. Here ends canto 01, from which relevant portions are quoted hereunder : 

Rtasminneva kale tu Ayodhyadhipatir malian 
Ambarisa iti khyato yastum samupacakrame / 5 
Tasya vai yajamanasya pasum Indro jaliara ha 
. Pranas fe tu pasau vipro rajanam idam abravlt / 6 

Bull DCRI xi-14 
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At noon, the party halted at the Puskara for rest. There SunaSsepa saw his 
maternal uncle Visvamitra engaged in penance, along with other sages. With 
sorrowful face, thirsty and exhausted, he fell at the sage’s feet and appealed for 
succour in pathetic terms. Consoling him in so many words, the great sage 
Visvamitra, an ocean of kindness, commanded his sons to offer themselves as 
victims at king Ambarisa’s sacrifice instead of Sunasscpa. Then the sons, 
Madhucchandas and others retorted 44 How do you forsake, O Sire, your own sons 
to save another man’s son ? We think it is improper like dog’s flesh in the dish.” 
Furious at this disobedient reply, Visvamitra cursed the sons for a thousand years 
of life on earth eating dog’s flesh like the sons of Vasistha. Turning round to the pitiful 
SunaSSepa, he instructed him 44 When you are bound to the holy yupa by means of 
thread after being decked with red garlands and unguents, just address Agni and 
sing two songs (gathas). You will succeed.” He taught him the gathas. Sunas- 
sepa having learnt them with due attention went pleased and urged Ambarisa to 
resume the journey. So they reached the capital. With the consent of the 

Pasur abhyahrio rfijan pranastas tava durnayat 
Araksitaram rajanam ghnanti dosa naresvara / 7 

Prayascittam mahaddhyetan naram va purusarsabha 
Anayasva pasum slgliram yavat karma pravartate / 8 

Upadhyayavacas srutva sa raja purusarsabhah 
Anvivesa mahabuddhih pasum gobhis sahasrasah / 9 

Desan janapadams tarns tan nagarani vanani ca 
Asramani ca punvani margamano malnpatih / 10 

Sa putrasahitam tata sabharj am Raghunandana 
Rlirgiitiinge samasinam ltclkam sandadarsa ha / 11 

Tam uvaca mahatejah pranamyabliiprasadya ca 
Maharsim tapasa dlptarn rajarsir amitaprabhah / 12 

Prs^va sarvatra kn^alain RcTkam tam idam vacah 
Gavajn satasahasrena vikrlnTse sutam yadi / 13 

Pasor arthe mahabbaga krtakrtvo’smi Rliargava 
Sarve parigata desa yajniyam na labile pasum / 14 

Datum arhasi mulycna sutam ckam ito mama 
F.vam ukto mahateja Rclkas tvabravid vacah / 15 

Naham jyestham narasrestha vikrinlyam kathaficana 
Riclkasva vacas srutva tesam mata mahatmanam / 10 

T Jvaca narasardiilam Ambarlsam idam vacah 
Avikreyam sutam jyestham lihagavan aha bhargavah / 17 

Mamapi dayitam viddhi kanistham ^unakam prabho 
Tasmat kanlyasam putram na dasye tava parthiva / 18 

Pravena hi narasrestha jyesthah pitrsu vallabhah 
Matrnam ca kanlyamsas tasmad raksye kanlyasam / 19 

Uktavakye munau tasmin munipatnyam tathaiva ca 
£unassepas svayam Rama madhyamo vakyam abravit / 20 

Pita jyestham avikreyam mata caha kanlyasam 
Yikreyam madhyamam manye rajaputra nayasva mam / 21 

Atha raja nmhabahur vakyante brahmavadinah 
Iliranyasya suvarnasya kotibhl ratnarasibliih / 22 

Gavam Satasahasrena SunaSsepam nare^varah 
Grhftva paramaprito jagama Raghunandana / 23 

Ambarisas tu rajarsl ratham aropya satvarah 
Suna$6epam mahateja jagama^u maliaya^ah / 24 
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members of the sacrificial Sadas, the victim was purified, adorned with red cloth 
and tied to the post. Thus bound, Sunassepa praised in exquisite terms the two 
gods Indra and his brother (Visnu) as already instructed. The thousand-eyed 
one was pleased with this intimate appeal and granted him long life. The sacrifice 
was duly concluded and king Ambarisa derived manifold benefit by the grace of 
Indra. And Visvamitra continued his penance at the Puskara for ten hundred 
years. 

Thus we see that the Ramayana appears to represent a tradition which differs 
much from the Aitareya. Whereas in the latter, king Hariseandra, on account 
of his son Rohita, tried to sacrifice in order to appease Varuna’s anger, Sunassepa 
son of Ajigarta, here in the Ramayana king Ambarisa, on account of the sacrificial 
victim being stolen by Indra, tries to sacrifice, in general propitiation of the gods, 
Sunassepa, son of Rcika. In the one, Visvamitra is not related to Sunassepa and 


Canto 02 

Sunassepam narasrestha grlritva tu mahaya£ah 
Vyasramat Puskarc raja madhyahne Raghunandana / 1 

Tasya visramamanasya Sunassepo mahayasah 
Puskaram jyestham agamya Visvamitram dadarSa ha / 2 

Tapyantam rsibhis sardham matulam paramaturah 
Visannavadano dlnas trsnaya ca 6ramena ca / 3 

Papatanke inune llama vakyam ccdam uvaca ha 
Na me’sti mata na pita jnatayo bandhavah kutah / 4 

Tratum arhasi mam saumya dharmena munipuhgava 
Trata tvam Jii narasrestha sarvesam tvam lii bhavanah / 5 

Raja ca krtakaryas syad aham dlrghayur avyayah 
Svargalokam upasnlyam tapas taptva hyanuttamam / 0 
Sa me natho hyanathasya bhava bhavyena cetasa 
Piteva putram dharmatman tratum arhasi kilbisat / 7 

Tasya tadvaoanam srutva Visvamitro mahatapah 
Santvayitva bahuvidham putran idam uvaca ha / 8 

Yatkrte pitarah putran janayanti subharthinah 
Paralokahitarthaya tasya krdoyam agatah / 9 

Ayam munisuto halo mattah saranam icchati 
Asya jivitamatrena priyam kuruta putrakah / 10 

Sarve sukrtakarmanah sarve dharmaparayanah 
Pasubhiita narendrasya trptim agnch prayacchata /II 

Nathavams ca ^unassepo yajflas cavighnato bhavet 
Devatas tarpitas ca syur mama capi krtam vacah / 12 

Munes tad vacanam srutva Madhucchandadayas sutah 
Sabliiinanam narasrestlia salilam idam abruvan / 13 

Katham atmasutan hitva trayase’nyasutam vibho 
Akaryam iva pasyamah svamamsam iva bhojane / 14 

Tesam tad vacanam srutva putranam munipungavah 
Krodhasamraktanayano vyahartum upacakrame / 15 

Nissiidhvasam idam proktam dharmadapi vigarhrtam 
Atikramya tu madvakyam darunain romaharsanam / 10 

Svamamsabhojinas sarve Vasistlia iva jatisu 
Purnam varsasahasram tu prtiiivyam anuvatsyatha / 17 

Krtva ^apasamayuktan putran munivaras tada 
Suna^^epam uvacartam krtva raksam niramayam / 18 
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comes on the scene only at the sacrifice as one of the officiating priests: in 
the other, Vi£v&mitra is the maternal uncle of £unassepa and enters the story 
even before the sacrifice but does not attend it; he also teaches him two gathas 
whose recitation at the proper time will prevent his death. The revolt and degrada¬ 
tion of the sons also precede the sacrifice in the Ramayana, while the same occurred 
after in the Aitareya. Of 101 sons, 51 of whom Madhucchandas was leader, obeyed 
the father’s command to accept Sunassepa’s primogeniture. But in the Ramayana 
all the sons, 77 even the good Madhucchandas were concerned in the revolt and its 
consequences ; and what was the command which was disobeyed ? It was that 
in order to save one soul ix . Sunassepa’s, all the sons should offer themselves as 
victims at the sacrifice. Ajfgarta sold Sunassepa, as he was driven to the pitch 
by his indigence, but Rcika seems to have had enough and to spare, he must have 
made up his mind to spare a son also out of deference to the wishes of the great 
king who caqje to the door for help. The Aitareya depicts Suna6sepa as the god- 
given son of Visvamitra, who adopted him into his family, formally also giving 
him the privileges of the first born. We saw how this fitted into the Vedic tradition 
in a wider application of the term. The Ramayana provides no indication of what 
happened to SunaSsepa afterwards. Perhaps he went to penance as he expressed 
himself when he sought Visvamitra’s help (1.62.6). 

This section cannot be concluded without referring to some far-reaching differ¬ 
ences in reading—and therefore, in import—between the Bombay edition of the 
Ramayana and that brought out by the Italian scholar G. Gorresio in 1843-67 
(Bengal Recension). 

Pavitrapasair abaddho raktamalyanulepanah 
Vaisnavam yupam asadya vagbhir agnim udahara / 19 

Ime ca gathe dve divye gayetha muniputraka 
Ambarlsasya yajne’smin tatas siddhim avapsyasi / 20 

&una&4epo grhltva te dve gathe susamahitah 
Tvaraya rajasimham tam Ambarisam uvaca ha / 21 
Rajasimha mahabuddhe sighram gacchavahe vayam 
Nivartayasva rajendra diksam ca samudahara / 22 

Tadvakyam rsiputrasya srutva harsasamanvitah 
Jagama nrpatiS Sighram yajftavatam atandritah / 23 
Sadasyanumate raja pavitrakrtalaksanam 
Pa£um raktambaram krtva yupe tam samabandhayat / 24 

Sa baddho vagbhir agryabhir abhitusj:ava vai surau 
Indram Indranujam caiva yathavan mimiputrakah / 25 

Tatah pritas Sahasrakso rahasyastutitositah 
Dlrgliam ayus tada pradat Sunas^epaya vasavah / 26 

Sa ca raja narasrestha yajftasya ca samaptavan 
Phalam baliugunam Rama sahasraksaprasadajam / 27 
Vi^vamitro’pi dharmatma bhuyas tepe mahatapali 
Puskaresu .narasrestha dasavarsasatani ca / 28 

77. Compare Keith’s remarks on p. 64 of his Rig-Veda Brahmanas Translated (HOS Vol. 
25, 1920). He says if the gathas introduced by the AB are taken by themselves there is no ques¬ 
tion of division among the sons. The division into first fifty as one group and the second fifty 
with the midmost Madhucchandas as leader of the other group is, in his opinion, perhaps, the 
handiwork of the Aitareya. There is some sense in this, at any rate, because Madhucchandas of 
Rgvedic fame is exonerated. 
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(a) It is said that Ambarisa was out to perform a human sacrifice and Indra 
carried away the victim : 

44 Tasya vai yajamanasya naramedhena bhupateb 
Proksitam mantravad yupat pasum Indro jahara tarn / ” 

1 . 68 . 6 78 

The Bombay edition does not specify which pasu it was, but the priest says 4 Search 
for the stolen pasu or bring a human victim instead’. (See Com. Tilaka on this 
portion). 79 

(b) Ambarisa finds Rcika with his many sons, residing in a homestead, but 
poor : 

44 Anvesamanas so’pasyat Rcikam nama Raghava 
Bahuputram daridram ca dvijam grhanivasinam ” / 

Ibid. 12. 

But our Reika is a maharsi, dazzling with penance, accompanied by wife and sons 
on the heights of the Bhrgu mountain (1.61.11,12 text quoted above in a footnote). 

(c) The revolt of* the sons is expressed in different terms : 

44 Katham atmasutan hitva trata parasutan asi 
Bhagavan karyametat te svamamsasyeva bhaksanam ” / 

1.64.14 

The difference is only between sva-mamsa and sva-mamsa ! It is just possible 
that sva-mamsa 4 dog’s flesh ’ is meant, not 4 own (sva) flesh’. The confusion 
between s and s in Bengali pronunciation is understandable. Cf. Santvayitva for 
santvayitva. The Vasisthas were cursed to eat dog’s flesh. There also Gorresio 
reads as svamamsa. 80 The degradation was, from Vedic times, attached to eating 
dog’s flesh. The great sage Vamadeva famished by hunger cooked the entrails of 
a dog. 81 It is common parlance to call a shabby fellow as svapaca. In the Puranas 
we meet with references which say that in times of famine the condition of some of 
these sages was so straitened that the whole family subsisted on dog’s flesh : 82 The 
matter did not call for such discussion had not the alternative been most tragic 
and verily, unthinkable—eating one’s own flesh and yet living ! 83 

78. The two cantos here are 63 and 64, whereas in the Bombay Edition, they arc 61 and 62. 
Verbal differences in reading are numerous, but only those that indicate a factual change have 
been considered. The first kanda is called Adikanda whereas we are familiar with the name 
Balakanda. Gorresio spells SunaSSepa with a pha. 

79 Abhyahrta idanim asmabhir anitah pasus tavadurnayat tvatpapavasat tavakaraksiij&m 
pramad&t ca pranas^a ityanvayah / Tilaka com. on Ramayana 1.61.7 (Bombay). 

80. Gorresio 1.61.20, 64.16-17. 

81. RV 4.18.13. 

82. cf '. Mbh. Santi. 5330 ff. quoted by Muir OST I p. 375 f. 

88. But compare Ram 7.77-78 (Bombay, 1930) about the god (Sveta) who was cursed to 
eat his own flesh. 
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(d) Vi£vamitra imparts to SunasSepa a mantra, praising Indra, which he 
should mutter when sprinkled with holy water, before the actual sacrifice : 


Later, 


44 Yada pasutve putra tvam proksitafi syas tada japefi 
Imam mantram maya proktam Indrabhistavasamyutam ” / 

Ibid. 19. 

Sa baddha rgbhis tustava devendram harivahanam 
Bhagarthinam anupraptam svarenoccair vinadayan / 

Ibid. 25. 


Suna^epa praised Indra with verses from the Rgveda. According to our text, 
ViSvamitra provided raksa first i,e. by chanting some spells and then taught him 
two gathas. The instruction was, also, that he should first address himself to Agni, 
which fact peculiarly corresponds with the Vedic version. First he ran to Prajapati 
(ka) and then to Agni, later on to Indra. 83A Varuna the real god concerned is 
neglected by either version. Some scholars 84 attach much importancedhat, accord¬ 
ing to Gorresio, Vi£vamitra taught Sunasscpa only one mantra, whereas in the 
Bombay book it is two gathas. It is not necessarily one stanza only, because, 
later in the same text, the reference is amplified as 4 rgbhis tustava ’ i.e. praised 
with several verses from the Rgveda. The same may apply to the two gathas. 
Let us remember that the AB puts 97 verses into the victim’s mouth and make 
him knock at the door of this, that and every god ! 


VII 

mahAbiiArata 

(1) The Anusasana-parva of the Mahabharata describes the exploits of 
ViSvamitra in these words : deliverance of Sunassepa was, of course, one of them— 

Rcikasyatmajas caiva Sunassepo mahatapafi 
Vimoksito mahasatrat pasutam apyupagatah / 

IlariScandrakratau devams tosayitvatmatejasa 
Putratam anusamprapto Visvamitrasya dhimatah / 

Nabhivadayate jyestham Devaratam naradhipa 
Putrah pancai^ad evapi saptafi svapacatam gatah / 85 

A man of great austerities, SunasSepa, son of Rcika, was liberated (by Visvamitra) 
from the sacrifice, though bound as the victim. And he, in that sacrifice performed 
by Hariscandra, pleased the gods by his own brilliance and became the son of the 
wise Visvamitra. But the fifty sons ail of them, would not greet Devarata (&una£- 
Sepa) as the eldest and, hence, were cursed to the state of cooking dog’s flesh. 

88A. AB VII.6, RV 1.24.1 and 2. 

84. Festschrift Prof. Kane (1941) p. 306 n. 8 (Mr. H. G. Narahari). 

85. Mbh. 18 (Anu£asana) 8.6-8. Citra&ala Press, Poona 1933, with Commentary Bharata- 
bhavadlpa of Nllakantha Caturdhara, 
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This account lands us in some confusion. It is difficult to say which exactly 
is responsible for this, whether the foregoing story given in the Ram. or the one 
from the Mbh. just recapitulated. The relative ages of the two epics are admittedly 
hard to determine. A period covering centuries, during which the epics might 
have taken their present shape only, has been postulated. Thus, according to 
Winternitz, “ between the 4th century b.c. and the 4th century a.d. the trans¬ 
formation of the epic Mahabharata into our present compilation took place, pro¬ 
bably gradually...Small alterations and additions still continued to be made how¬ 
ever even in later centuries. One date of the Mahabharata does not exist at all, 
but the date of every part must be determined on its own account.” 86 Concluding 
the discussion on the age of Ram., Winternitz says : “ The whole Ramayana, 
including the later portions was already an old and famous work when the Mahabh¬ 
arata had not yet attained its present form. It is probable that the Ramayana had 
its present extent and contents as early as towards the close of the 2nd century 
a.d. The older nucleus of the Mahabharata, is probably older than the ancient 
Ramayana...It is probable that the original Ramayana was composed in the third 
century b.c. by Valmiki on the basis of ancient ballads.” 87 What was said of the 
Mbh., that the date of every part must be determined on its own account, well 
applies to the Ram. also. For in the first place, the first and the seventh books of 
the latter viz . the Bala, and Uttara kandas respectively are accepted as later addi¬ 
tions, and even in the Bala kanda, the story of Rsyasrnga, the exploits of Visvamitra 
the account of the dwarf incarnation of Visnu, the descent of the Ganges, the 
churning of the ocean etc.—are all agglutinative in character. Special care there¬ 
fore becomes necessary to fix the relative chronology of those legends which arc 
common to both the epics. All theorisations are perforce tentative until critical 
editions of both works, after the fashion of the Bori Mahabharata, 88 are made 
available. Ignorance, wanton or otherwise, of this important factor would result 

86. Winternitz HIL p. 475 (1927). 

87. Ibid. pp. 516-517. 

88. It is well-known how this stupendous undertaking by the BORI has succeeded in pushing 
though about half of the Great Epic. The work is published upto the end of Bhlsma parva. 
This crowning glory of critical scholarship in India was achieved by the late Dr. Visnu Sitaram 
Sukthankar, who by dint of vision and dynamic activity enunciated the principles of textual 
criticism and evolved a perfect process of manuscript collation and editorial collaboration. For 
full seventeen years he was so deep in the Mbh. which was to him a universe by itself, that he 
had unconsciously attained sublime identification (Sarupya) with Maharsi Vyasa when, at the 
end of his memorable, but, alas, portentous preface, he recalled 

Urdhvabahur viraumyesa na ca kas cicchrnoti mam 
Dharmad artha6 ca kamas ca sa kimartham na sevyate // 

“ Across the reverberating corridors of Time, we, Ills descendants heard his clarion call to Duty.’* 
Such was his realisation: 

A critical edition of the Ramayana has been promised by Dr. Raghu Vira (p. 890 Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition, Vol.l, Critical Studies in the Mahabharata, 1944). When the two critical 
editions are in hand, a historical and comparative study of the legends will be placed on a secure 
basis. At present we have to be satisfied with the comparative aspect only not the historical, 
as far as it is possible. 
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in very fallacious conclusions. A few instances have been convincingly described 
by the late Dr. Sukthankar in his Epic Studies VIII which is a text-crifacal essay 
on the Ramopakhyana, occurring in the Aranyaka-parva. Professors Jacobi and 
Oldenberg have been proved to be victims of hasty generalisations based on passages 
of uncertain veracity. 89 

In the light of the above remarks, some observations of a purely comparative 
nature, not stressing on chronological sequence, may be recorded. Taking shelter 
under Winternitz’s conclusion that the present text, of the Ram. was a fact at the 
close of 2nd century a.d., while Mbh. attained that state by the 4th, apart from the 
immemorial tradition of ltam. being the First Poem (adikavya) that was composed, 
the section on Ram. has been placed earlier. 

Now to come back to the story of Sunassepa, Sunassepa is the son of Rclka : 
this is a point common to both Ram. and Mbh, The sacrifice is undertaken by 
Hariscandra ; this is one with the Aitaxeya. Visvamitra’s sons were fifty only 
and all of them were cursed (Mbh.). Ram also says similarly though, however, 
it does not exactly estimate his prolific achievements. AB credits him with a 
hundred and one, of whom the first fifty were cursed. 

It is to be observed that the narration of Visvamitra’s deeds, which were" so 
many, was the main purpose of the Mbh. context. Therefore the Sunassepa 
incident is given in bare outline. If the poet had entered into details, there should 
have been a clearer rendering, so that we could discern a harmonious trend. 

(2) Harivamsa —rThis work is regarded as part of the Mahabharata, but 
outside the pale of the traditional 18 parvans. It is a kind of appendix (khila 
or pari£ista) for the great epic, which was a convenient and accommodating re¬ 
ceptacle for all lore of the country. With regard to such works it is not a useful 
attempt to scrutinize the authenticity or genuineness of this portion or that ; nor 
is it useful to determine the age or date of their composition. They are intended 
for the edification of the common folk on whose minds, only the narrated events 
exert an influence rather than the academic aspects of date and authorship. In 
such a swollen stream of legendary matter, as the Mahabharata, currents and 
cross currents, pools and whirlpools pass muster, and the inquirer runs the risk of 
being caught and lost amidst them. Here is an example : 

The Sunassepa story given in the Harivamsa, which is the nineteenth parva 
so to say, is so incoherent with that told in the Anusasana which is the thirteenth 
parva. Says the Harivamsa 90 — 

Vi^vamitratmajanam tu Sunassepo’grajafi smrtab / 

Bhargavafi Kausikatvam hi praptafi sa munisattamab / 

89. SME Vol. 1, (1944), pp. 888 f, fn. 4 on p. 389. 

90. CitraSala Edn. (Poona) 1.27.54 b —58 a . 
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Visvamitrasya putras tu Sunassepo’bhavat kila / 

Haridasvasya yajne tu pa^utve viniyojitab / 

Devair dattab sa vai yasmat Devaratas tato’bhavat / 
Devaratadayas sapta Visvamitrasya vai sutab / 

Drsadvatisutas capi Visvamitrat tathastakab / 

Among Visvamitra’s sons, Sunassepa is considered as the first-born, and there¬ 
by that sage who was a Bhargava, descended from Bhrgu, attained the position 
of a Kausika. It happened this way that at the sacrifice instituted by Haridasva , 91 
Suna£sepa had been yoked as a pasu ; then he became Visvamitra’s son, for, the 
gods (having granted life to the victim) made him over to Visvamitra. Hence 
he got the name Devarata (god-given). Devarata and others are seven sons 92 
of Visvamitra, and through Drsadvati also a son called Astaka. 

Sunassepa’s pedigree is also different, it is an interesting revelation. He was 
the sage Reika’s son all right, and the middle one too, but placed between Jamadagni 
the elder and SunabpUccha 93 the younger brother : The chapter under review 
gives the whole genealogy, consistent in itself— 


Bhrgu 


Rcika— married— 


Jamadagni 


Kusika (fifth in line from Jahnu) 

Gadhi 

1 _ 

i i 

Satyavati Visvamitra 

I 

Devarata and others. 

: i ^ i 

Sunassepa Sunahpuccha 94 


Parasurama. 

King Gadhi gave his daughter Satyavati in marriage to Rcika, son of Bhrgu. 
Rcika was pleased with his wife and prepared the holy caru for the sake of a son 


91. This is neither Hari£candra (AB), nor Ambarlsa (Ram.): 

92. Visvamitra’s sons defy all attempts at enumeration! Book to book the number changes 
ranging from 7 to 101. In this very chapter (Hari. 1.27) the sum of seven is mentioned but the 
list comes up in all to 14 at least. That he was a prolific parent is acknowledged everywhere. 
Mbh. 13.4 counts 62 sons. Niiakanfha on v. 60. 

93. No Suno-laiigula here contrary to AB, where &-puccha is the eldest and £-langula the 
youngest. See next note. 

94. For the genealogy and the following narrative ref. Hari. 1.27. 12-35, and further (41-42 
Ibid.)— 

Aurvasyaivam Rclkasya Satyavatyam mahayasah / 

Jamadagnis tapovlryaj jajfie brahmavidam varah / 

MadhyamaS ca Sunag&epah Sunahpucchah kani^hakah / 
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to himself and also one to his father-in-law Gadhi on request. Both parts of the 
caru, he handed to his wife Satyavatl pointing out which she should take and which 
her mother. Somehow at the time of partaking the sacred viands, the mother 
gave away her portion to the daughter. As Satyavati conceived, Rcika, by divine 
instinct, discovered the mistake. In his dispensation, the caru that was meant 
for the mother-in-law was to produce a strong and valiant son, invincible and 
conquering all Ksatriyas, and that for his wife was to produce a most eminent 
sage, wise in thought and serene in temperament. That was just right. But fate 
turned the tables. 95 Satyavati was sad, because she at all events preferred a 
saintly son to a redoubtable warrior ; such a one was fitting for her father who was 
a king. Therefore she begged her consort, the sage Rcika to change the progeny 
even then, for what is it that is impossible for a divine sage who can make and 
unmake things ? She proposed an alternative also lest she should offend her 
revered husband— ‘ Confer upon me a saintly son only ; if inevitable, let his son 
be of the warrior kind’. Rcika was moved by his beloved’s fervent prayer and 
at once granted it. Thus was born the sage Jamadagni. 96 As the result of the 
other protion of the sacred caru, the sage Visvamitra w*as born. 97 But how to 
reconcile the legend of Rcika having three sons of whom Sunassepa was the middle 
one ? The author of the Harivamsa, whoever it is, simply appended that series 
of three brothers to this illustrious Bhrgu line substituting .Jamadagni’s name 
for the eldest! 98 We have occasion to say elsewhere that except the name of 
Suna66epa, the series of Suna-names are spurious. At any rate the latter do not 
fit in with the context. We may at worst resort to the convenient theory of several 
persons of the same name. The Rcikas are different, the father of a Jamadagni 
and the brother-in-law of a Visvamitra being poles apart from the Rcika who sold 
a son for price. 

VIII 

purAnas 

(1) Brahma 

This Purana" is always stated first in the list of eighteen maha-puranas and 
hence sometimes called Adi-Purana. Looking into the contents, however, it is 

95. The story is related in Mbh. 13.4 with slight elaboration here and there. The change 
of caru was due to the mischief of Satyavati’s mother who did not scruple to play fraud on her 
own daughter. 

96. Ibid. 35 

Tatah Satyavati putram janayamasa Bhargavam / 

Tapasyabhiratam dantam Jamadagnim Samatmakam / 

97. Ibid. 42 f. 

■' ViSvamitram tu dayadam Gadhih Ku&ikanandanah / 

Janayamasa putram tu tapovidyasamatmakam / 

Prapya brahmarsisamatam yo’yam saptarsitam gatah / 

98. Compare Winternitz’s remarks on p.443. HILVol. 1, regarding the genuineness of the work. 

99. In this section the Puranas are considered in the order in which they are dealt with by 
Winternitz. HIL p. 581 The earlier Puranas must have, according to the Professor, come into 
being before the 7th century A.D. (p. 525). This always rules out the interpolations which are 
a menace to a systematic appreciation of the Puranas. 
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revealed that only a very small portion of it could be called ancient. Glorification 
of several holy places on the Ganges is a special feature of this Purana. 

The Sunassepa legend 100 is described in the Gautamf-mahatmya (chs. 70-175), 
which is a glorification of the sacred places on the Ganges. Sages Narada and 
Parvata once visited the Iksvaku king Hariscandra. Wondering as to why all 
creatures under creation hanker after progeny, the king sought enlightenment at 
their hands, being himself childless. They replied suitably and advised him ; 
“ Go to the sacred Gautami (holy place) and worship Varuna. He will grant your 
wish.” The king obeyed, Varuna pleased by his worship, granted his request on 
condition that he would sacrifice to him the very son that would be born. Hari¬ 
scandra agreed and returned to the capital. But after the child was actually 
born, the king was so overwhelmed with paternal love that he, almost in the manner 
related in AB, put off discharging his duty by the God. At last the young Prince, 
Rohita, was sixteen and fit to be Crown Prince, when Varuna came for the last time 
and insisted on his due. The king summoned the Prince in the presence of ministers 
and priests and told him all the history of his birth and the imminent sacrifice. 
But the youth sharply retorted : “ Wait, I shall first sacrifice to Visnu, Lord of 
the Worlds, with Varuna as pasu (victim), the priests shall help me in this.” 101 
Varuna was enraged and cursed the king with dropsy. Rohita went to the forest; 
five years elapsed and during the sixth, Rohita came to the same holy spot on the 
Ganges where his father had worshipped Varuna. There he met Ajigarta, son of 
sage Vayas, 102 followed by wife and three sons. Getting acquainted with him in 
a casual manner, he bargained for Suna&sepa in lieu of a thousand cows, besides 
grain, gold and cloth. Rohita then went to the father and told him to offer to 
Varuna the sage’s son who was bought for price. Then, what is strange, HariScan- 
dra refused to sacrifice the brahmana : “ Having made them (Brahmanas) victims, 
I am not anxious to live a pitiful life. It is not fair, death is preferable to making 
the twice-born a sacrificial victim. Go therefore, my son, happily with the 
Brahmana.” At this time was heard the Voice from Heaven : “ O king of kings 
go to the sacred Gautami with Rohita, the priests and with the son of the Brahamna. 
There celebrate the sacrifice without killing Sunassepa , and the sacrifice will still be 
complete.” 

100. Brahma-Purana. AnSS. No. 28 (1805) ch. 104 (pp. 246-295) and ch. 150 (p. 361 f.) 

101. Rohita uvaca—Aham purvam maharaja rtvigbhis sapurohitah / Visnave lokanathaya 
yaksye’ham tvaritam sucih / Paiuna Varunenatha tad anujfiatum arhasi / Ibid. Ch. 104 st. 38. 
The sarcasm behind 4 pasuna ’ is irresistible! 

102. 4 Rses tu Vayasah sutam’. According to Vedic texts he is 4 Sauyavasi ’ i.e, son of 
Suyavas. How patent the error in text-transmission or of legendary tradition ! . It could easily 
be 4 Rses suyavasas sutam ”. No. v.l. for the Purana reading. But a later chapter (150) has 
Suyavasyatmajo loke’ jigartiriti viSrutah ; the line may point to the name being 4 Suyavasya ’ 
taking the whole as a compound. There is a v.l. 4 suyajftasyatmajo ’ in this context. 
Illustrative of Puranic license if not vagary is that the name Ajigarta is here Ajlgarti twice after 
final e and o (Sk. 86) with initial a elided, and finally (four times) as simply Jfgarti, the initial a 
being dropped perhaps on the analogy of Bhaguri’s Law. 
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Then the king repaired to the banks of the Ganges with the priest Vasistha, 
the sages Vi&vamitra and Vamadeva. The sacrifice was performed in regular 
manner. At the proper time, Vi£vamitra addressed the Assembly and the Gods. 
“ Pray, permit all of you, the gods severally to whom he as oblation is due (to be 
sacrificed),—permit this Sunassepa (to be free). Foremost of the Vipras, may he 
bathe in the sacred Gautami and offer prayer to the gods, whereby they shall be 
pleased.” With the approval of the assembly, Sunassepa bathed in the sacred 
river and praised the gods who declared : “ This sacrifice is complete without 
killing &unas£epa.” (kratub purno bhavatyesah 6unassepavadham vina). 
Varuna was specially pleased. Vi£vamitra honoured Sunassepa before the Assem¬ 
bly and adopted him as his son and made him the eldest, taking precedence over 
his other sons. Those who did not accept his priority were cursed and those who 
acquiesced were blessed. AH this happened on the south bank of the Gautami. 
Innumerable are the holy places (8014) thereat, 103 they being named after Ilari- 
scandra, Sunas£epa, ViSvamitra, Rohita and so on. 

This Purana in a later chapter (150) describes how in another tirtha called 
Pai£aca, a vipra was freed from a ghostly existence. That vipra is no other than 
our Ajigarta (or Jigarti as the text transforms him), who merited that punishment 
because he sold his middle son Sunassepa to a Ksatriya for being sacrificed. During 
life, he suffered severe illness, after death was subjected to untold punishments in 
Hell and finally was turned into a ghost. Sunassepa once, while passing that way, 
heard a deep groaning sound, on tracing which he was told by the ghost, the 
miserable punishment it was fated to suffer. Sunassepa was stricken with sorrow, 
bathed in the Gautami and offered watery oblation 104 to the father (pitr). Ajigrata 
was absolved of the sin and ascended heaven. 

While this account of the Brahma Purana corresponds in all significant details 
with the AB, the deliverance of §una6sepa is effected in a peculiar manner. This 
poetical innovation is natural to an age which looked upon sacrifices, particularly 
the human sacrifice, with horror. The sacrificial age had been substituted by an 
age which believed in washing off all sins in the holy waters of the Ganges. So 
all stories naturally converge into this doctrine which appealed to the common 
people whose outlook, with time and tide, had totally changed. Ajigarta’s redemp¬ 
tion is, of course, a novelty. 

(2) Vdyu Purana 

The version of the Suna£6epa story given here 105 fully accords with that given 
in Harivam^a, 106 but for the substitution of Haridasva for Hariscandra which, 

103. ityadya$tasahasrarii tirthanyatha caturdasa / 

104. For the moment, the Purana does not mind the incongruity of §una&sepa offering 
tarpaoa for one who was no longer father to him ! 

105. BI ed. Mitra (1888) Vol. II, ch. 29 st. 89-92. 

106. But Narahari that VP follows Mbh. It was more proper to say Vayu Purana and 
Harivam6a bear all identity except the name Haridasva, which is but oversight on the part of 
the author of Harivamsa. A look into the original texts and the accompanying conspectus will 
convince. 
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clearly, is an oversight. Most of the verses are common to both. It is not easy 
to say which of the two was the borrower. Vayu Purana is assigned to an age 107 
earlier than the celebrated Bana (early 7th cent.), who heard the Purana read to 
him, and later than the Gupta period (4th and 5th cent.) which is described in the 
Puranic text. Which then is the date of Harivamsa which is a complement to 
the Mahabharata ? As already remarked quite a wide period of time has been 
suggested i.e . 4th cent. B.C. to 4th cent. A.D., during which the Great Epic of 
India took shape so as to comprehend ‘ the present extent, contents and character’. 
Even then, allowance must be given for small alterations and additions which 
continued to be made in later centuries. It will be nearer truth if we think that 
both Vayu Purana and Harivamsa owe to a common source, may be in this case 
Mahabharata. 

(3) Bhdgavata Purana 

This Purana 108 which is ascribed to the 10th cent. A.D. by Winternitz 109 and 
to the 9th by C. V. Vaidya and others, narrates the Suna,4sepa legend in two contexts. 
The first part of it up to his deliverance from the stakes is related in connection 
with Hariscandropakhyana, 110 as the sacrifice was celebrated under the aegis of 
that king. The second part viz. his adoption into the Visvamitra family is narrated 
in what is called Parasuramopakhyana. 111 The story of Visvamitra comes there 
naturally as the two heroes Para§urama and Visvamitra are closely related as 
members of one family. For as shown in the previous section (see genealogical 
table), Parasurama’s grandmother Satyavati is Visvamitra’s sister. 

The two narrations put together fully and accurately reproduce the version 
of AB, the difference being only in the vehicle of expression. The Brahmana is a 
mixture of Vedie prose and the gatha while the Purana is entirely in the sloka ; 
still, there is so much of verbal correspondence that it is only fair to say that the 
author of the Purana has rewritten the AB in the form of verse, with the ancient 
text acutally before him . 112 But one change, and that for the better perhaps, 

107. Winternitz HIL 1, pp. 553-554. 

108. Ed. Eugene Burnouf (Paris 1847). A beautiful but incomplete edition. Only nine 
skandhas have been published in three volumes. Burnouf’s valuable introduction to the Bhaga- 
vata Purana has been profusely quoted by scholars. He is highly praised by Max Muller as a 
great teacher. It was inspiration derived from this savant that promptedM.M. to conceive, under¬ 
take and bring out the famous edition of the Rgveda with Sayana’s commentary. The closing 
paragraph of M.M’s preface to the second volume of the first edition reveals both the teacher and 
the pupil. “ When I heard of his death,” M.M. records, “ I felt—and I believe that many engaged 
in similar studies shared the feeling—as if our work had lost much of its charm and its purpose. 
‘ What will Burnouf say ? ’ was my earliest thought, on completing the first volume of the Rgveda. 
And now, as I am finishing the second, in its turn submitted to the judgment of so many scholars 
whose friendship I value and whose learning I admire, my thoughts turn again to him who is no 
longer among us, and I think, not without sadness, of what his judgment would have been.” 
1853, pp. xl-xli of Vol. I, Second Edition, 1890. Gorresio, Roth, GoldstUcker, M. M. and several 
others were fellow-students under Burnouf. 

109. Winternitz. HIL (Calcutta Univ. 1927) Vol. I, p. 556, and n. 3 same p$ge. 

110. Ed. Burnouf. Vol. Ill, Skandha IX, ch. 7 vv. 6-25. 

111. Ibid. ch. 16 w. 28-36. 

112. Ch. XVI w. 83-36 are repetition of the AB text almost verbatim. 
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may be noticed. Indra who was pleased with the sacrifice gave the golden chariot 
to Hariscandra, and not to Sunas£epa as told in the AB. That it is a weak spot 
in the Aitareya construction has already been discussed. 113 The Bhagavata adds 
support to the view. 114 

(4) Devi Bhagavata 

The claim of this work to be classed among the eighteen main Puranas has 
not been granted, 115 perhaps reasonably, judging from the prolixity of its style ad 
nauseam, not to speak of the kind of subject-matter which marks the extreme into 
which a narrator’s license can carry. The SunasSepakhyana is here told in no less 
than 4 chapters 116 making a total of 239 slokas. One feature is that in the bare 
outline it has not much strayed from the ancient source the Aitareya. The personal¬ 
ities are almost all the same, the motifs are the same. But the haltings at every 
step to elaborate a detail with unbridled fantasy have rendered the narrative heavy, 
sometimes the serenity of the story has been rudely disturbed, so much so 
that it verges on absurdity e.g. Hari£candra’s bargaining with Varuna and the 
behaviour of this august divinity of the Veda, Supreme Lord of Law and Order, 
as depicted in this work, provide more of amusement than of high ideals like a 
stern sense of duty by the God or by the ancestors. The conversations 117 between 
the king and the God remind one of a bargaining in which the common folk indulge. 
To give another instance, when the sacrifice was afoot 118 with Sunassepa bound to 
the stakes, it is neither tragedy nor a holy sacrifice that the book describes. The 
sacrifice converts itself into a rabble and a melodrama. For a historical study of the 
legend, however, the work provides valuable material. It illustrates the part 
the narrator’s fancy plays in the growth or transformation of a legend. And, as 
such works are composed for the sake of readers or listeners, they easily betray the 
level of culture and the standard of taste which the people had attained or to 
which they had descended. Now a few details. 

(a) Hariscandra does penance on the banks of the Ganges to appease Varuna, 
by the advice of Vasistha, his family priest. That Narada did not appear in such 
a recent work is rather strange. 

113. See supra section 3. 

114. Tatah purusamedhena HariScandro mahayasah 
Muktodaro’ yaj ad devan Varunadln mahatkathah / 20 
ViSvamitro’bhavat tasmin hota cadhvaryur atmavan 
Jamadagnir abhud Brahma Vasistho’yasyas samagah / 21 
Tasmai tusto dadavindrah satakumbhamayam ratham 
&una££ephasya mahatmyam uparisfcat pravaksyate / 22. 

Compare Pargiter’s remarks on p. 63 JRAS. 1917. 

115. Winternitz HIL Vol. I (Calcutta), p. 555. 

116. Devl-Bliagavata (Poona edn. with Marathi tr.) Skandha VII chs. 14-17, whereas the 
Ram. devotes 2 cantos with 48 &lokas on the whole. Mbh. (3), Hari (6), Bhag (25) and VP (4). 

.117. The whole of ch. 15. Ibid. 

118. Ch. 16.23-59, 17.1-88. Ibid. 
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(b) After the birth of the child, the king’s manner of dodging the god is 
somewhat different. Each time Varuna is put off, the period of advantage gained 
is more ; the arguments are quite ingenious but not high in taste. Thus after the 
birth of a child the father is purified in ten days but the mother is fit for rites, 
only after a month; so the God was put off for one month. Then the teeth should 
appear. Then the boy deserves to have his hair-cut (caula). The fourth round 
is won on the pretext of upanayana (Initiation to Study) and the fifth by 
samavartana (Return from Study). On the sixth round, Rohita escaped to 
the forest even without the knowledge of the father . 119 Wrathful at this, Varuna 
cursed the king to suffer from dropsy (jalodara). 

(c) Rohita learning of the father’s illness wants to return to the capital. 
But Indra, in the form of an old vipra, advises him to stay away on a most ludicrous 
argument, unworthy of a god : 4 Life is dear to all creatures. On account of life 
only, the wife and children become dear. In order to protect his life, the king will 
kill you at the sacrifice and get cured of his illness. Therefore you should not go 
back to the father’s house. When the father is dead, then only you will go for 
the sake of obtaining the kingdom . 120 Again and again, the divine lord appeared 
and prevented Rohita by means of ingenious arguments, from getting back to his 
place. 

(d) Hariscandra goes again to Vasistha seeking advice as to what to do to cure 
the illness. He advises : 4 Perform sacrifice by means of a son bought for price, 
then the curse will end ’. The king sent the ministers in search of a son to buy. 
Suna^epa was bought off for-a hundred cows from Ajigarta who was living in 
penury. 

( e ) When the victim was tied to the sacrificial post there was great commotion 
in the assembly. Sunassepa himself was weeping. The Samitr (the killer of the 
sacrificial animal) refused to do his duty which was on this occasion too cruel to 
bear. Ajigarta came forward to perform the act for double the fee. All were 
struck aghast; they began to curse Ajigarta : 

Pi£aco’yam mahapapi krurakarma dvijakrtifi 

Yas tvayam svasutam hantum udyatah kulapamsanab / 121 

At this stage Visvamitra intervened and pleaded before the king to release 
the victim, as it was not fair to cut up another body in order to save his own. The 
king refused to honour his proposal. Then Visvamitra went up to §una££epa- 
and taught him the Varuna-mantra which the latter recited with all devotion. 
Varuna was pleased and arrived on the scene. Hariscandra begged his mercy for 
the whole medley and Varuna permitted him to let go the boy. 

119. According to AB, Rohita was apprised of the situation in Varuna’s presence after he 
became fit to wear armour, upon which, he refused to submit to sacrifice and went away to forest, 
bow in hand. 

120. Ch. 16. 7-9. Ibid. 

121. Ch. 16. 84. Ibid. 
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(/) Now another coloured thread is woven into the texture. The released 
Sunas£epa addresses the sacrificial assembly ! 4 O gentlemen of omniscient know¬ 
ledge ! whose son am I now ? Who is my father hereafter ? With your verdict, 
I shall resort to him for protection’. 

Putro’ham kasya sarvajnah pita me ko’gratah param 
Bhavatam vacanat tasya &aranam pravrajamvaham / m 

The members said : 4 Of whom else would he be the son, when he is Ajigarta’s 
progeny ? ’ The sage Vamadcva : 44 No.” He was sold for price and the king 
bought him, so he belongs to the king, undoubtedly. Or, he should belong to 
Varuna, as he released him from the bonds. For, five kinds are the fathers as 
they say : 

Annadata bhayatrata tatha vidyapradas ca yah 
Tatha vittaprada& caiva pancaite pitarah smrtah / 123 

There was a deadlock when the god’s name was brought into competition. But 
Vasistha gave a reasonal judgment : 44 When the father, devoid of affection, sold 
the son, he ceased to be that for, he get wealth instead. The king acquired him 
no doubt, but he forfeited his claim when he offered him to the gods by yoking him 
to the post, and he has derived benefit also. Nor does Sunassepa belong to Varuna, 
who released him only after being pleased with his praise ”. So, 

KauSikasya sutas cayarn ariste yena raksitafi 
Mantram datva mahaviryam Varunasyatisahkate / 124 

4 He becomes the son of Kausika who saved him from calamity by imparting a 
powerful mantra in praise of Varuna ’. 125 Members of the assembly immediately 
approved of the decision. Sunassepa went over to Visvamitra, who held him by 
the right hand and took him home at once (satvarah). Varuna, pleased, went to 
his abode. And all went to their own houses : 126 


122. 17.22. Ibid. 

123. What enumeration ! Five kinds, but only four are stated. The father who begets 
is the fifth, perhaps. 17.27 ibid. 

124. 17.38-34. Ibid. 

125. Note Vasis^ha’s high regard for Visvamitra. 

126. Vi 6 v am it r as tu jagraha tarn kare daksine tada 

Ehi putra grham me tvam ityuktva premapuritah / 

Varunas tu prasannatma jagama ca svamalayam / 

RtvijaS ca tatha sabhyah svagrhan niryayustada / 

17. 36-88 


A truly puranic finish ! 
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A Conspectus of the £unassepa References 


The work Concerned Purpose The Substi- Lineage 

king of victim tute 


The 

price 


1 


Visvamitra’s Gods concerned 
part and other 

remarks 


8 


9 


(1) RV 


(2) AB 


(3) Sarva. 


Sunas- 

sepa 


Haris- for the Rohita 

candra sake of a 

son 


Haris- No 

candra sacrifice 
is 

indicated 


Sunas- 

sepa 





Agni liberated 
Sunassepa 
from the stakes 
(RV 5.2.7) 
Varuna releas¬ 
ed Sunassepa 
from fetters 
1.24.12.13. 

Middle son 
of starv¬ 
ing Aji- 
garta 

Cows 

100 

100 

100 

Vis.Hotr priest 
at the sacrifice ; 
later as &. went 
over to him, 
Vis. adopted 
him into his 
family as eldest 
son. 

Prajapati, Agni, 
Varuna, again 
Agni, Visve- 
devas, Indra, 
Asvins and 
Usas were 
praised in 97 
Rk. verses. The 
chains fell off as 
Usas was prais¬ 
ed. 


First fifty sons 
declined to re¬ 
cognise and were 
cursed. Madhu- 
cchandas with 
the other fifty 
accepted and 
were blessed. 


Sunassepa is 
called Krtrima 
Vaisvamitra 
Devarata, sug¬ 
gesting Sunas- 


Hari&candra’s 
name occurs as 
an alternative 
deity of RV 1. 

28.9. His 
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The work Concerned Purpose 
king of 


The 

victim 


Substi¬ 

tute 


(4) Ram. Ambarisa common Not speci- Sunas- 

weal fied. A sepa. 

human be¬ 
ing ac¬ 
cording 
to Gor. 
victim 
carried 
away by 
Indra. 


(5) Mbh. Haris- not Sunas- 

candra stated sepa of 

great 

penance 

(maha- 

tapah) 


Lineage The Visvamitra Gods concerned 

price part and other 

remarks 

6 7 8 9 


sepa’s adoption complicity in 
by Visvamitra the sacrifice of 
and also the Sunassepa has 
god’s favour to to be imagined 
§unassepa and as AB dates ear¬ 
then to Visva- lier than Sarav. 


Middle 

100,000 

mitra. 

Vis. described 

Indra liberated 

son of 

cows and 

as uncle, did 

Sunassepa. 

Reika 

heaps 

not attend 

Varuna not 

(not 

of precious 

Sacrifice. But, 

mentioned 

stated as 

stones. 

prior to that, 

All sons, Madhu- 

poor 


at the puskara. 

cchandas etc. 

(Gor.) 


taught two 

were cursed 


gathas that 
secured his 
release. 

Sequel like 
adoption etc. 
not dealt with. 

before sacrifice 
as they refused 
to substitute 
for Sunassepa. 


Son of — Sunassepa SunasSepa 

Reika liberated by pleased the gods 

Visvamitra by his own 

though a victim brilliance 
at the sacrifice, (atmatejasa) 

became his eld¬ 
est son. All 
the 50 sons who 
did not accept 
were cursed. 
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(6) Hari. 


Haridasva 


not 

stated 


Sunas- 

sepa 


(7) Brahma Haris- for the Rohita 

candra sake of a 
son 


£unas- 

sepa 


(8) VP Haris- not Sunassepa 

candra stated 


(9) Bhag Haris- for the Rohita Sunassepa 

candra sake of a 
son 


Middle 

— 

&unassepa 

No reference to 

son of 
Rcika ; 
Jamada 
agni elder 


became the eld¬ 
est son of 
Visvamitra 
known as 

cursing the sons. 

and 

Sunah- 

puccha 

younger 

brother. 


Devarata. 

No details. 


Middle Vis. attends the Varuna is pro- 

son 1000 sacrifice and minent. 

Ajigarta, of cows addresses the Heavenly 

poor and grain, Assembly to Voice- 

famished. gold andv pronounce asariravak. 

cloth. free. Bath Vasistha 

in the River and and Vamadeva 
prayer to Gods. as priests. 

Vis. adopted &. Sacifice with- 
as eldesst son. out killing. 

Some sons Ajlgarta’s 

cursed and redemption, 

some blessed. 


exactly same as 6 above 

same as 
6 above. 

Some 

repeated. 


No reference 
to cursing 
of the sons. 


Middle price Vis. Hotr at Same as (2) 

son of not the sacrifice above. 

Ajigarta stated. then the adop¬ 

tion as eldest 
son etc. just as 
in AB (2) above. 
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The work 

Concerned 

king 

Purpose 

of 

The 

victim 

Substi¬ 

tute 

Lineage 

The 

price 

Visvamitra 

part 

Gods concerned 
and other 
remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


(10) Devi Bh. Haris- 
candra 


for the 

Rohita 

Sunassepa Middle 

cows 

sake of a 


son of 

100 

son 


Ajlgarta 

200 



(nirdhana) 



Vis. present at 
sacrifice, 
pleads with 
king for S.’s 
life. On refu¬ 
sal teaches 
the Varuna- 
mantra. 
Discussion as 
to whom S. 
should belong. 
Opinions diver¬ 
gent. Vasistha 
gave verdict 
in favour of 
Vis. 


Varuna is the 
god who freed 
S. Vasistha, 
family priest, 
was constantly 
approached 
by the king 
for advice. 


127. The works tabulated are: 1. Rgveda (RV), 2. Aitareya Brahmana (AB), 

3. Sarvanukramani (Sarva). 4. Ramayana (Ram). 5. Mahabharata (Mbh.). 6. Hari-Vamsa 

(Han.). 7. Brahma Purana (Brahma). 8. Vayu Purana (VP). 9. Bhagavata (Bhag.)- 

10. Devl-Bhagavata (Devi Bh.) s ; 

128. Note—S = Sunassepa. Vis. = Visvamitra. 

129. Note The Nirukta alludes to Sunassepa being bought for price in support of the 
dictum that men are also sold like women. This has been amplified in the Vas Dh. Sutra (17.30 
et seq) which records another interesting phase of the story. After £. was set free there arose a 
dispute among the priests as to whose son he should be. He did not respond. Then they said : 
I^t him choose any one he likes. Then Sunassepa chose to be son of Visvamitra who was the 
Hotr pnest. The Visnu Purana, in one sentence (4.7.16), says: The son of Visvamitra was 
Sunassepa, originally descendent of Bhrgu, now given by the gods and thence named Devarata. 
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REVIEW OF THE CONSPECTUS 

A glance at the conspectus will at once show how the various works have 
deviated from the main current of the story. The incident after all is one, it did 
not happen to two or more Sunassepas, nor did it occur in two or more places. 
Therefore while employing expressions like version and recension which are almost 
becoming technical with the advance of critical scholarship, some care requires 
to be exercised. Should we, for instance, talk of the number of versions of the 
SunasSepa story, ordinarily we shall be obliged to say they are as many as there 
are works which deal with the legend ; because, with each narration, there will 
be some innovation, wanton or otherwise. Such changes are mere embellishments 
and are of little consequence regarding the framework. Secondly, the time-factor 
should also be considered ; the distinction of different versions must naturally 
apply to works which are more or less contemporaneous. With regard to works 
beyond the range of history the question does not arise, for all are ancient. But 
a work of the 5th cent. A.D. cannot presume to vie with the ancient Aitareya to 
propound a different version of the story. Any version after all should be backed 
up by an element of truth. Flagrant innovations which reflect the pulse of a people 
or of an age cannot claim the status of versions, indeed. The Brahma Purana, 
the first-mentioned of all the Puranas, for instance, introduces the Invisible Voice 
(asarira-vak)— 4 Do not sacrifice Sunassepa ; the sacrifice is complete without the 
immolation ’. Sunassepa bathes in the Gomati-ksetra and is absolved of all respon¬ 
sibility by the sacrifice. The motive for this innovation is purely local, that is to 
glorify the holiness of the Ganges and to signify a revolt against human sacrifice. 
But can this be designated as a different version ? It is not supported by any 
trend of tradition which touches the hoary past. The Devi Bhagavata is full of 
innovations which are introduced to explain, as it were, the different stages of the 
story. Thus Hariscandra according to AB first asks for 10 days’ time to sacrifice 
the new born babe, but, the Devi Bhagavata raises it to one month, for the father 
is eligible to perform religious rites after HI days of child-birth, but the mother 
becomes eligible only after a month ! She should accompany the husband in all 
religious functions, according to the Ordinances. Can this be called a version ? 
Harivamsa and Vayu fcurana find themselves in a medley. Having represented 
the traditional descent of Jamadagni as the son of Rcika, the author is at a loss 
to fix up the Sunassepa brothers. Fortunately he did not say that Jamadagni 
was also called Sunahpuccha, but simply removed the last man, Sunolaiigula, in 
the 4 seriatim arrangement ’ ! Thus, the brotherhood bears this galaxy—Jamadagni 
Sunassepa and Sunahpuccha. Can this be called a version ? Similarly, Haridasva 
is an unconscious substitute for Hariscandra. When once it entered the holy writ, 
it was suffered because, perhaps, HaridaSva is a name of the Sun God, from whom 
the Iksvakus were descended. Hariscandra was an Iksvaku ; hence, there could 
be reconciliation by regarding the king as Haridasva alias Hariscandra. 

Let us consider one other point. In most of the works, the legend is treated 
en passant. The importance given or the interest which attaches to the story may 
be measured, in a way, by the extent of the description in each. The Aitareya, 
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owing to its antiquity, may not come into the picture. All the same, it devotes 
a whole chapter in six khandas (sections) comprising roughly 55 prose bits and 31 
gathas. Other works allot as follows : 


1. 

Ramayana— 

48 

Slokas 

(2 cantos) 

2. 

Mahabharata— 

3 

9 9 


3. 

Harivamsa— 

6 

99 

(total of two contexts) 

4. 

Brahma Purana— 

113 

J 5 

(2 chapters) 

5. 

Vayu Purana— 

4 

99 


6. 

Bhagavata— 

25 

99 

(parts of 2 chapters) 

7.' 

Devi Bhagavta 

194 

99 

(4 chapters) 


Of these, Nos. 4, 6 and 7 follow Aitareya Brahrnana, except the narrator’s amplifica¬ 
tions here and there. The main features are common, as shown in the conspectus. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 show some divergences. One common divergence that really 
matters is that Suna££epa is the son of Rcika not of Ajigarta. That is, the family 
itself is differently stated, for Rcika is a Bhargava, Ajigarta is an Angirasa. While 
the orthodox school, dating back to the time of the Sarvanukramanl and prior still 
the Arsanukramani, reaffirms the AB account by assigning Sunassepa to the 
Afigirasa family changed to that of Visvamitra, the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Harivamsa and Vayu Purana declare him to be a Bhargava changed into a Vaisva- 
mitra. Taking recourse to conjecture only—for no other deduction is possible,— 
this deviation might have been based on stories current among the populace; it may 
represent popular tradition in other words. Another point is about the King’s 
name, Ambarisa in the Ramayana ; Hariscandra in Mbh. and VP, Ilaridasva in 
Harivamsa. We have submitted that Ilaridasva might have been an oversight 
on the part of Harivamsa. A similar plea must reconcile the divergence of Ram., 
as Ambarisa is nowherb else mentioned as an Iksvaku prince. The Ambarlsa of 
the Mbh. is just an ancient king (Sorensen p. 30), nothing to do with the Iksvakus. 
Curiously, Hariscandra is not stated among the Iksvaku princes, whose dynastic 
list is given in Ram. (1.70). Perhaps our Hariscandra is identical with Ambarlsa. 
For the present purpose we submit that the difference in names is due to the 
narrator’s whim or ignorance. The dynastic lists presented in the Epics and the 
Puranas are truly confusing and utterly inconsistent with one another. 

If, in the light of the above discussion, we come to think of versions at all, they 
can only be two ; one, the orthodox version represented by AB, followed by the 
Brahma, Bhagavata and Devi Bhagavata ; the other, the popular version reflected 
in the Ram., Mbh., Hari. and VP. 


A The Rgvedic Nucleus 

Orthodox version I 


Aitareya Brahrnana (55+31) 
Brahma Purana (113) 
Bhagavata (25) 

DevJ Bhagavata (194) 


B 

Popular version 


Ramayana (48) 
Mahabharata {3) 
Harivamsa (6) 
Vayu Purana (4) 
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Works under A, have dealt with the legend at some length and hence admit of 
correct appreciation. Under B, we can see the summary manner in which the 
story is disposed of, on the basis of which no inference of certain validity can be 
drawn. The chief criterion in so grouping them is the likelihood of a popular 
version concurrent with the orthodox one. 

IX 

MODERN OPINIONS 

The Legend of Sunassepa has been a favourite study to many a scholar of 
recent times. At first it drew attention as a very ancient story so full of human 
interest. But later scholars like Max Muller and Roth dived deep into their 
bearings and recorded their impressions a hundred years ago. The former translat¬ 
ed the entire piece into English in his history of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 180 and 
the latter’s critique, with a German translation of the legend, came out in the 
Indische Studien. 131 An exhaustive and invaluable study has since been provided 
by Keith in his Rig-veda Brahmanas Translated. 132 In the long period of time that 
divided the two scholars Roth and Keith, the legend continued to be of interest 
to many, from the point of view of Human Sacrifices in Ancient India. Hille- 
brandt 133 and Eggeling 134 considered the question deeply. The one believed and 
the other did not believe in the existence of human sacrifices. Wilson wrote 
an essay on human sacrifices and John Muir ineoroprated his impressions in his 
Compendium 135 

Before dealing with this subject of world-wide interest, we may know how the 
legend has impressed as a piece of literature. Roth has surmised a more ancient 
metrical version of the story ; 136 this inference is evidently based on the fact that 
certain verses (gathas) have been interspersed in the narrative, and sometimes the 
intervening prose appears to patch up the factual detail between two verses. The 
gathas are, it is generally agreed, reminiscent of what was most current among the 
people, and perpetuated in oral transmission from person to person and generation 
to generation. Regarding the make up of the story, Roth arrived at the following 
conclusions : 

(i) The oldest legend about Sunassepa (alluded to in RV 1.24.11-13 and RV 
5.2.7) knows only of his miraculous deliverance by divine help from the peril of 
death. 

(ii) This story becomes expanded into a narrative of Suna£sepa’s threatened 
slaughter as a sacrificial victim and of his deliverance through Visvamitra. 

180. ASL pp. 408-420. 

131. IS 1. 458-464, 2,112-128. 

182. HOS Vol. 25 (1920) 

188. RituaUiteratur, pp. 158-6 

134. SBEXLIV. xli- xly. 

135. OST 1* pp. 355-360. 

136. Weber IL p. 47, Keith (HOS 25) p. 63. 
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(Hi) This immolation-legend becomes severed into two essentially distinct 
versions , 137 the oldest forms of which are ‘respectively represented by the stories 
in the Aitareya Brahmana and the Ramayana. 

(iv) The latter becomes eventually the predominant one, but its proper 
central point is no longer the deliverance from immolation but the incorporation 
of Suna£sepa, or (with a change of persons) of Rclka, into the family of the Kusfkas. 
It thus becomes in the end a family legend of the race of Visvamitra. 

There is thus no historical, perhaps not even a genealogical, result to be gained 
here. On the other hand, the story obtains an important place in the circle of 
those narratives in which the sacerdotal literature expressed its views regarding 
the character and agency of Visvamitra . 138 

The late Professor Keith, polymath and critic, has analysed the legend thread¬ 
bare. It is a piece of work which should serve as an example of critical investiga¬ 
tion. Though often oppressive, and never satisfied with the accuracy of things 
like the proverbial tarkika , 139 Keith as a critic undoubtedly exercised a powerful 
restraint on the hasty and the fanciful in the Research Forum. It must be said, 
however, that his writings lacked warmth and sympathy, qualities, for instance, 
that endeared Max Muller to all classes of the literati . 140 

Keith 141 notices a threefold structure in the legend comprising (a) the episode 
of Varuna, Hariscandra and Rohita, (b) the episode of Sunassepa and Ajigarta 
(add Rohita to provide the link) ; and ( c) the episode of Visvamitra\s sons and 
&unassepa (add, again, Visvamitra also). To restate the 4 krama ’ 

(a) Hariscandra—Varuna—Rohita, 

(b) Rohita—Ajigarata—Sunassepa ; and 

( c ) Sunassepa—Visvamitra—Visvamitra’s sons. 

It is pointed out, as already shown by us in the sub-section on RV references, 
that the RV provides no information whatever about Hariscandra or Rohita or 
Ajigarta ; so, the whole narrative is a later invention. The utilisation of the RV 

137. Mr. Narahari concludes his survey of the Legend of Sunassepa in Vedic and post- 
Vedic Literature as follows : “ We have thus three recensions of the legend of Sunassepa.” Vide 
A Volume of Studies in Indology presented to MM. P. V. Kane (1941) p. 307. We are obliged to 
point out that this is an uncritical statement from all accepted canons of textual criticism, cf. 
the explanations of “ Recension and version ” in Dr. Katre’s Introduction to Indian Textual 
Criticism ” (1941), p. 95. Narahari perhaps meant to say that versions of the story were as many. 

138. Rendered by Muir. OST, l 3 p. 359 f. 

189. One is reminded of Ksemendra’s compliment to this class of scholars in his Kavikanfha- 
bharana (Kavyamala), an excellent tract on how to become a poet: 

Kurvlta sahityavidas sakase srutarjanam kavyasamudbhavaya / 

Na tarkikam kevalaSabdikam va kuryad gurum suktivikasavighnam // 

140. This aspect was specially stressed in numerous messges of sympathy and love that 
poured in after the demise of this venerable savant, from Queen to commoner. See Life and 
Letters of Max Muller published by his wife a year after. Vol. II, pp. 419-439. As 6ne review 
aptly puts it—Max MUller made knowledge agreeable (p. 430). 

J41. Rig-Veda Brahmanas Translated (HOS 25, 1920), pp. 61-08. 
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verses, hundred in all, must be ascribed 4 to a time when it was desired to find 
recitations for the Hotr priest at the Rajasuya in connection with the tale of Sunas- 
sepa’. Regarding the pre-Brahmana state of the legend, Keith says, 44 In the 
opinion of Roth, the legend grew up into its present content during the period 
when the collection of the RV was in. process of being carried out and it was due 
to it that the series of hymns in the first book to various deities was ascribed to 
the authorship of SunaSsepa. He lays stress on the argument that the argument 
of the hymns in part depends upon the theory of authorship. On the other hand, 
in the view of Aufrecht, the authorships ascribed by the Anukramani are complied 
from the notices of the Brahmanas and, while this view is not altogether tenable, 
it would be impossible to come to any definite conclusion regarding the period of 
growth of the legend from the order of hymns in the Samhita to the attribution to 
Sunassepa of the hymns in question.” It must be remembered however that the 
giithas that are incorporated in AB presuppose the existence of a constructed popular 
ballad which marked out not only the saving of Sunassepa but also his transfer 
into the family of Visvamitra. Keith is satisfied that 44 from (AB) vii. 17.3 to the 
end of the verses it runs as a perfectly simple narrative requiring only the names of 
the speakers to be supplied to make it clear, just as they are supplied in the epic.” 
But both Roth and Keith do not vouchsafe to the not impossible inclusion of 
Ilariscandra and Rohita in the gatha version, because the Hariscandra-gathas 
(AB 7.13 and 15) are 44 general in the extreme, and so inappropriate is the exhorta¬ 
tion to the king to obtain a son in ch. 13 that it is addressed to Brahmans ... 142 
The verses are not chosen out of narrative made up apropos of Ilariscandra but 
are mere general maxims pitted up into a story.” But there must be some cause 
for the sacrifice of Sunassepa. Keith is prepared to think : 44 that may merely 
have been an ordinary tale of the performance of the human sacrifice and not a 
tale of the extraordinary and almost ludicrous action of Ilariscandra and Narada. 
Very probably the two stories of Hariscandra and his son and Sunassepa have been 
allowed to mingle, as they seem to belong to different strata of tradition, the first 
falling among the many stories of the sacrifice of children among the Semetic and 
other races, and the latter reprobating the practice of human sacrifice as a custom, 
perhaps one specially favoured by the Angiras family, which was opposed by other 
Vedic families.” There is no trace of hostility between Vasistha and Visvamitra 
who appear as Brahman and Hotr amicably at the sacrifice. There are traces of 
the regal character attributed to Visvamitra, since the young SunaSSepa is said 
to succeed to the lordship of the Jahnus as well as the divine lore of the Gathinas . 143 

Oldenberg thought that the Suna^epa legend as given in AB provided a good 
instance of the ancient akhyanas, which are characterised as narratives in prose 
and verse, the former supplying suitable introductions, to or amplifications of the 
latter. This is not impossible, for even today, the existence of old legends in oral 

142. Kim nu malam kim ajinam kimu smasruni kim tapah / 

Putram brahmana icchadhvam sa vai loko’vadavadah // 

AB 7.18.9.4. 


143. PB xxi. 12.2 
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tradition only, many of them—with all their dialectal liberty, simplicity and 
homely appeal, would add support to Oldenberg’s theory. They are ballads in 
prose and verse, transmitted with an understandable shyness and reserve among 
the women-folk only for the ostensible reason that men may laugh at the want of 
literary polish in it. We imagine, as we witness today, that these ballads have 
had a continuous tradition from time immemorial. However, Oldenberg was 
severely criticised and opposed by Keith and the theory rejected, we should dare 
to confess a feeling, with the latter’s tarkika instincts 144 coming into full play. 
It is not that everything in the Akhyana theory is based on definite evidence and 
sound judgment. Yet the deep thinker as he visualised a glimmering light in the 
horizon pushed his way through, tripping here and there owing to darkness. Con¬ 
structive criticism would strive to enlighten these dark spots and help the distant 
light to spread itself. Thus while reading in the ancient Samhita (RV) the dialogue 
between Pururavas and Urva£i, or that between Sarama and the Panis it is natural 
to think of a word of explanation here and there being necessary. The psychol¬ 
ogical processes in our own minds while understanding the statement and the reply 
in a dialogue find expression in words, in the Akhyana so-called. Such might 
have been provided by the ancient Vcdic bards. But Oldenberg went farther 
than reasonable, of course in enthusiasm, to assert that such explanatory matter 
once formed regular part of the Veda, since disappeared or lost. Such unnecessary 
generalisations set the weight of suspicion on the whole edifice and Keith was too 
quick to let the key-stone gather cement. Taking the AB account itself as a 
composite narrative, we are unable to see how a status as such cannot be granted to 
it . 145 Whether reminiscent of the hypothetical Akhyana of the Veda or not, the 
AB narrative in itself may, with a certain amount of co-operative thinking, be 
regarded as an instance of the Akhyana. Defects are pointed out that the verses 
of the narrative are loosely linked with the prose and that gnomic verses found 
elsewhere are worked into it and all that. True, how will all that disprove the 
main characteristic of a more or less logically sequential mixture of prose and 
verse ? Besides we want to submit that, in the Akhyana, which, after all reflects 
a popular character rather than the high-flown literary unities of action, time 
and place, we do expect some paradoxes, anomalies and flagrant inconsistencies, 
which in a way—provided they are not absurd—are their peculiar and attractive 
features . 146 Otherwise how can tradition subsist ? How can it survive the ravages 
of time and clime, if people’s fancy did not feed it specially at a time when writing 
was a problem and printing unknown ? This may be another extreme, but a 
consideration along the line is necessary while appreciating ancient literary tradi¬ 
tions which, may it be remembered, are ever more of the people than of the scholar. 

144. Keith, JRAS 1911, pp. 979-1009. 

145. Vedic literary tradition actually designates it an akhyana, in the sense of a short story 
complete in itself. Oldenberg only went to the length of defining it and also superimposing its 
existence as part of the Samhita. 

146. Witness for instance the popular version of the SunesSepa legend in the Devi 
Bhagavata or even the more polished yet impossible innovations of the Brahma. The process 
of change is inevitable. 
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Therefore there is still room enough for Oldenbergs while Keiths are absolutely 
needed to keep the c balance of power ’ ! 

The Legend of &una££epa has roused considerable interest among scholars, 
as revealing the prevalence of human sacrifice in Ancient India. Such a view is 
not unreasonable, for §una££epa was actually bound to the stakes. He was saved, 
no doubt, by divine grace but the canons do not make provision for that. 
Human sacrifice under the name purusa-medha is prescribed by the Sankhayana 
Srauta Sutra (16.10 f.) and the Vaitana (37.10 ff.). An elaborate ceremony has 
developed in relation to it, in which, according to the Vajasaneyi Sariihita (30) 
as many as 184 persons of different denominations and professions have to be 
offered 147 as sacrifice. It is incredible on the face of it that such a ritual had ever 
had any practical demonstration. The consensus of opinion is that this human 
sacrifice was only a theoretical provision in the Sutras, occasioned, as Keith opines, 
to remove the anomaly in the omission of man from the list of victims. The 
use of a man and four other victims is stated as an offering at the piling of the 
great fire altar. This usage is not actually laid down by any Bralimana, the most 
contemplated is the use cf the head of a man who has been slain by lightning or 
by an arrow shot, not a victim killed for the purpose, and normally the head of a 
goat seems to have sufficed. But it is clearly no sacrifice at all . 148 

There is the other world-wide custom of slaying a human being to act as the 
guardian of the foundations of a building. This is an unwritten and stealthy 
practice, if at all. It is no human sacrifice in the sense put forth by the Srauta 
Sutras. 

Human sacrifice was not uncommon in Greece as we hear stories to the effect. 
It is revealed that it was widely practised in the age of the Indus Valley Civilisa¬ 
tion . 149 Stray incidents are also reported from the Bible . 150 The theory of 
sacrificing or giving up what is our best or what we love most, in order to please 
the Almighty Creator, is not without force; it has some appeal to the cultivated 
mind and much more so to the credulous. The principle of surrender reaches its 
zenith when we hear a story that Havana offered his head to please Siva, or that 
Visnu himself, finding a lotus less than a thousand while he worshipped the same 
God, without hesitation, pulled out his eye and offered at His feet. This kind of 
immolation has some justification, when it is viewed in a truly philosophic way. 
But that will not suit the world. The moment it is turned into a cult, it becomes 
barbarous, hence the univerasl abhorrence of it. One other point. If ever human 
sacrifice was contemplated and practised in order to please the Gods, well, the same 
Gods have recompensed the loss ten-fold. Even in the fables, there is no sacrifice 
without such compensation which would repair the loss completely. For the 

147. Winternitz HIL p.174. 

148. Keith RPV, pp. 347-848. Veda of the Black Yajus School Translated (HOS 18 and 
19), pp. cxxxvii-cxl. 

149. A. P. Karmarkar, Human Sacrifice in Proto-India, ABORI 25 (1944), pp. 112-113. 

150. Max MUller in ASL, p. 419. 
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sake of argument, Havana sacrificed the one head but got ten in return and became 
master of the three worlds. Even so Visnu; the eye was at once restored, and with 
it he became Supreme Lord of the three worlds. Sunassepa was sacrificed for all 
intents and purposes, the result was—Gods were pleased, Sunassepa himself was 
granted long life and Hariscandra was freed from illness. But when such principles 
and acts of subtlety and high thinking were canonised, the inevitable result would 
be brutal executions at dead of night, in mid-forest and amidst ghastly surroundings. 
Therefore quite early in the history of Man, counteraction expressed itself and to 
the best of our belief, the Sunassepa sacrifice is an instance of an effective protest 
against such a system, if it ever existed. It is colourfully represented by some 
that the native dwellers of India before the Aryan advent indulged in it and the 
Aryans by various means exerted a healthy influence upon them to give up such 
horrible customs. 


X 

ON THE NAME SUNASSEPA 

Sunassepa ‘ dog-tailed ’ (suna iva scpo asya), is rather a funny name 151 for a 
Rsi, as he is known to be. He is one of the celebrated Centurion Seers (Satarcins) 
of the first mandala of RV. He is complimented also as a reputed poet, born in 
the family of the Angirasas (Angiraso janmana’syajigartis srutah kavih) and yet 
possessing such an unpoetic name, sets one to think about it. The uncompli¬ 
mentary if not despicable nature of it has been noticed by every scholar. Some 
have felt it not inappropriate with his indigent and, judging from later conduct, 
barbarous parentage . 152 An opinion has been expressed also that though the 
name relates to a dog and all that, in the time of the Rgveda it did not matter, as 
the dog was not considered a despicable beast at all . 153 Some kind of endearment 
was felt or intended when, for instance, Rcika’s wife, the mother of Sunassepa said 

Avikreyam sutam jycstham Bhagavan aha Bhargavab / 

Mamapi dayitam viddhi kanistham Sunakam prabho // 154 

All the same, the queerness of the name and much more, the queerness of its being 
one of a synonymous series—Sunafipuccha, Sunassepa and Sunolangula—are 
undeniable. The names are truly artificial; they sound like nick-names. 

That these names, as a series, are spurious is countenanced by the Harivamsa. 
While tracing the genealogy of Jamadagni and Visvamitra, there was a problem for 

151. Amusing names are perhaps the feature of all times and all nations. Compare—Bull, 
Boot(e), Black, Burns, Baldwin, Butcher, Stone, Dry-den, Piggot, Swineburn etc., corresponding 
in Kannada—Kempa, Kariya, Gunda, Hucca, Kaja, surnames like Tenginakai or Menasinakai 
etc. Contrast the practice of gods’ names only employed by some people, as a rule. 

152. cf. Eggeling—SBE XLIV, p. xxxiv et seq., Winternitz HIL 1.213 n. A kind of 
censure is reflected in the retention of the genitive (aluk) in those names, cf. Panini 6.3.21— 
“ Sa?thya akro£e ” Vartika 4 thereon, Sepapucchalangulesu 6unah samjftayam. 

153. Hopkins—AmJPh. XV 4 The Dog in the Rig-Veda ’ pp. 154-63 (1894). 

154. Ram. 1.61.17-18. The suffix ka signifies affection as in putraka, balaka etc., note 
particularly the diminutive Sunaka from Sunolaiigula, 
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4 Vyasa ’. Jamadagni was the son of Rcika by Satyavail daughter of king Gadhi. 
Rcika chose to marry the princess whom he loved dearly ; and being pleased with 
her, prepared the holy cam for the sake of progeny. She partook of it and gave 
birth to Jamadagni. But there was another legend current, relating to a Rcika 
who had three sons, the Suna-brothers, the middle one being SunaSSepa. So the 
undaunted author of the Harivamsa reconciled the divergence by grafting two of 
these, as brothers of Jamadagni, the status of the middle one being vouchsafed 
for Sunassepa. This brotherhood viz., Jamadagni, SunaSsepa and Sunabpuccha 
became more ludicrous than the original combination. In these circumstances, 
our supposition that there should have been two Rcikas, stated in the foregoing 
pages, appears plausible. 

That apart, it is sufficiently reasonable to think that the names of Sunabpuccha 
and Sunolahgula are purely imaginary. These two are mentioned for the first 
time in AB and, only Sankh SS, of so many works of Vedic Literature, repeats the 
names. Later, the Varttika-kara conceived a special vartika comprehending only 
these three names, as an addendum to the sutra 44 Sasthya akro6e ” (6.3.21, SK. 
981). That gave these mythical personalities a stamp of reality. Nevertheless, 
the purpose of the puccha and langiila has been no more than to provide the 
madhyama status to Sunassepa. The concept of the middle one, incidentally, 
itself deserves to be questioned on two grounds at least. Firstly it is, psycholog¬ 
ically, an unsound and unnatural phenomenon; for, all children are the same to 
the parents. The distinction of the eldest and the youngest is an almost mischievous 
precept promulgated by the old text. Tradition fostered it, though in general, 
it has never been given to mankind to practise it. Secondly, it has no basis in the 
Samhita, nor corroboration in any other work of the Vedic period which could be 
contemporaneous with it. 

Now to the name Sunassepa itself. It occurs in the Samhita thrice as already 
pointed out (RV 1.24.12,13; 5.2.7). Other expressions - in the Veda with Suna 
prefixed are Sunaprstha, 156 Sunahotra, 166 Sunasira, 157 Sunesita. 168 The word £una 
itself occurs twelve times, 159 in two forms 6unah (thrice) and sunam (nine times). 
The Tandya Mahabrahmana mentions a Sunaskarna. 160 

155. 7.80.1. 

156. 2.18.6; 41.14; 17. 

157. 4.57.5 ; 8. The Nighantu mentions the word with a double accent as a devata- 
dvandva—Sunaslra (Nigh. 5.3.34). But in the Samhita, the word is intitially accented— 
Sunaslra. 

158. 8.46.28. 

159. Sunah 1.182.4 ; 4.18.13 ; 8.55.3. 

&undm 1.117.18 ; 3.30.22; 4.3.11; 57.4 5 ; 8 4 ; 6.16.4; 10.102.8; 126.7; 160.5. The 
superimposed figures denote the number of times the word occurs in the same stanza. For the 
purpose of counting the number of occurrences the whole stanza is taken as one. 

160. TB 17.12.6 Sunaskarna is the name of a king (mentioned is BSS also), son of Sibi 
or of Baskiha who performed a certain rite, the Sarvasara, and so died without disease. VI 2 p. 
886. TaB, also called PaftcaviriiSa Brahmana is translated into English by Caland (ASB publication 
1931). 
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Sun&prstha is used as an adjective meaning ‘ possessed of fine backs ’ (Sobhana- 
prstha); so also Sunesita (analysed as suna-isita) meaning ‘ drawn or carried along 
by the dog.’ 

Sunasira signifies a dual divinity namely Indra-Vayu. According to Yaska 
(Nir. IX.40), 161 it is Vayu and Aditya. Later, the expression signifies two agri¬ 
cultural deities, the personifications probably of ‘ the share and the plough’, as 
Roth thinks. 162 

S'unahotra is the name of a Vedic Rsi, father of Grtsamada who is the Seer of 
the second Mandala. Thrice it has appeared in RV and in loc. pi. only—suna- 
hotresu. Once interpreted as referring to sacrificial vessels of that designation 
and twice as referring to the Sunahotras, the members of the Sunahotra family. 163 

Though he does not figure in the Vedic text, we are quite familiar with the 
versatile Saunaka under which name Grtsamada is said to be known after he chang¬ 
ed over from the Angiras to the Bhrgu family. In the Bhrgu family he was adopted 
as the son of Sunaka. 164 It is however significant that, in the hymns he saw, he 
styles himself as a Sunahotra. 

Now the word sunam 165 in the Veda is one of 20 names of sukha (happiness), 
sometimes used adverbially also meaning 4 happily ’ (Nigh 3.6.11). Thus the 
expressions, Sunahotra (one who sacrifices for the sake of happiness), Sunaprstha 
(the horse which possesses happy, pleasurable, therefore fine backs), Sunaka 
(the happy man) and Saunaka (son of the happy man)—all are of good import. 
The adjective Sunesita ‘ drawn by the dog,’ (£una-isita) is in that sense, an instance 
of the aluk-samasa with the instrumental suffix not lost. Thus we see, so far as 
the names of persons in the Vedic range are concerned the first member £una has 
consistently conveyed good sense. 

Why should it be different in the case of Sunass^pa ? The pada text 
significantly enough does not analyse the word but shows the double accent, which 
is explained according to Panini 6.2.140—Ubhe vanaspatyadisu yugapat (SK 
3871). 166 The first member here is sunafi which is, apparently, genitive singular 

161. §uno Vayuh 6u etyantarikse slra adityah saranat (Nir. IX. 40). 

162. VI, II, p. 386. 

168. Sukhena huyate somo yair iti sunahotrah patravteesah—Sayana on RV 2.18.6. Suna- 
hotresu Grtsamadesu asmasu (2.41.14, 17). Preface to Second Mandala—Mandaladrasta 
Grtsamada rsih / Sa ca purvam Angirasakule Sunahotrasya putrah san yajftakale asurair grhlta 
Indrena mocitah / Pa6cat tadvacanenaiva Bhrgukule Sunaka-putro Grtsamadanama abhut. 
Tatha canukramanika—Ya AiigirasaS Saunahotro bliutva bhargava^ Saunako’bhavat sa Grtsama- 
do divitlyam mandalam apaSyad iti / Tatha tasyaiva Saunakasya vacanam Rsyanukramane— 
Tvam Agna iti Grtsamadas Saunako Blirgutam gatah / 
l^aunahotrah prakrtya tu ya Ahgirasa ucyate // 

164. Ibid. 

165. Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah in his word study argues that &unam “ signifies originally 
priya == dear, agreeable etc., and secondarily, svlya or own. The meaning sukha assigned to it 
by the author of the Nighantu seems to be but an approximate equivalent of the original priya, 
like all approximations, not quite accurate.” pp. 61-66 IA. LVI (1927). Dr. A. V. has published 
his essays in book form entitled “ Vedic Studies,” published at Devaprasada, Myosre. 

166. Vanaspati Brhaspati Saclpati Tanunapat NaraSamsah 

Suna^lepah Saodamarkau Trsnavarutri Lambavi^vavayasau Marmftyuh iti vana- 
spatyadih. See also VG, p. 96. 
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of dvan, ‘dog’. It is a case, again, like 6una-isita, for the aluk. But as true 
Vedic application demands, we should explore whether gunab in this compound 
cannot mean or relate to happiness. In our opinion it can. 

Before proceeding to elucidate this point, it would be well to discuss the other 
difficult member, sepa. This word is mentioned in the Nighantu along with 
Vaitasab among 26 duets of names. 167 The meaning is not given. 168 The Nirukta 
explains as follows : “ Sepo Vaitasa iti pumsprajananasya / Sepag gapateb sprsati- 
karmano vaitaso vitastam bhavati //”—Sepa and vaitasa are names of man’s 
genital organ ; sepa from sap to touch and vaitasa because it is contracted. 169 
The etymology is not supported by proper authority. Yaska was full of fancy, 
no doubt, but when he is likely to mislead, we have to look elsewhere. According 
to Unacli, sepa is derived from\/ si to lie down or sleep, II A with the suffixes put 
and asun, which yields the form sepas. But the word ending in a is also found 
in usage as in ‘ praharama sepam ’ 17 ° 

Sepa is associated with sipi in RV 7.100. 5-6 meaning ra£mi (ray) as explained 
by Yaska. Reminiscent of this, sepa must mean brightness or lustre: 

Pra tat tc adya gipivista n&ma 
Aryab samsami vayunani vidvan / 

Tarn tva grnami tavasam atavyan 
Ksayantam asya rajasab parakd // 

Kim It tc visno paricaksyam bhut 
Pra yad vavakse sipivisto asmi / 

Mil varpo asmad apa guha etat 
Yad any ar up ah samithe babhiitha // 171 

Here gipivista is used in two senses : (1) uncovered like the membrum virile 
(2) enveloped by rays. 172 Now unless urged by the authority of these ancient 

167. ...g^pah/ vaitasah / ...iti sadvimsatir dvisd uttarani namani / Nigh. 3.29. 

168. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar thinks that this and the subsequent section of Ch. Ill of the 

Nighantu are, possibly, additions by a later hand. Being mere lists of words, the supposition 
is that, like the words (aikapadikas) of Ch. IV, they are also 4 anavagatasamskara ’ words, whose 
make-up, significance etc. are not known. We submit that sections 29 and 30 of Ch. Ill may 
just be two lists of words which were of the nature of anavagatasamskara appended by the first 
compilers themselves. Did not the original compilers of the Nighantu (say of the first three 
chapters) meet with difficult words at all in the Veda ? —Reference AIOC II (Calcutta) S. K. 

Belvalkar on the Literary Strata of the Rgveda. 

169. Nir. 3.21. Ydsyam usdntah praharama ££pam (RV 10.85.37) is quoted as example. 
Vaitaso vitastam upakslnam bhavati praganusmaranat striyah—Durga. 

170. Sin svapne. VrnSlnbhyam rupasvahgayoh put ca / (Un 640) and Sarvadh&tubhyah 
asun / (Un 628). Hence Sepas. Yadyapi sepassalidah sakarantah gaurlingam cihnasepasoh 
ityamara-prayogat, tathapi Siho nipatanad aunadike papratyaye akarantopyastyeva / 

171. Tr. 44 Resplendent Visnu, I, the master of the offering, knowing the objects that are 
to be known, glorify today thy name : I, who am feeble, praise thee who art powerful, dwelling 
in a remote region of this world. 

What is to be proclaimed, O Visnu, of thee, when thou sayest, I am gipivista ? Conceal 
not, from us, thy real form, although thou hast engaged under a different form in battle.”—Wilson. 

172. Nir. 5.7-8. ” Sipivis£o visnur iti Visnor dve ndmanl bhavatah / Kutsitarthlyam 

bhavatityaupamanyavah ” / Sepa iva nirvestiteh (kutsitarthe) / Sipibhi ra&mibhir avisfah iti va / 
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propounders of Vedic thought like Yaska and Aupamanyava, there is nothing 
by way of internal evidence in the verses just quoted to support the kutsitdrtha , 
the low sense. It is not infrequent that some good words are abused or used in 
a euphemistic way to denote some indecent things in human life ; the psychology 
is one of hearty aversion to give utterance to obscene things, e.g. the use of the word 
marma and pradhana, the dialectal sense of which cannot even enter the lexicons. 
In the same manner it is not unlikely that an excellent word like Sipi meaning 
ray was abused. What harm if we restore it to its original purity and understand 
by sepa (sipir eva sepab) a sense like ray, lustre, brilliance etc. ? The point is 
that Sipi or 6epa does not directly mean man’s genital organ. It can mean 
other tilings also, specially because the older work Nighantu has abstained from 
specifying its meaning. 

There is some support that we can find from other classical languages. 173 
Compare Latin cipus, cippus and its Gk. analogue skoipos, which mean a pile, 
post, pillar, staff, bar, etc. In the light of this, the original significance of sepa may 
be taken as a pillar or a post. And, if the first member in Sunassepa can be under¬ 
stood in the sense of sukha, happiness, the whole name yields a pleasant sense, 
viz. a pillar of happiness—a sense which is in perfect keeping with the great idea 
of Deliverance for which Suna66epa is all the time remembered. 

This meaning is possible if the compound could be construed as a tatpurusa : 
sunasya (sukhasya) sepab (stambhab) Sunassepab. How to account for the 
sibilant in between : it ought to be Sunasepab ? This is easily accounted by 
Panini 6.1.157 (Sk. 1073) —Paraskaraprabhrtini ca samjnayam / which the Siddh- 
anta Kaumudi expands : etani sasutkani nipatyante namni / paraskarab / kiskin- 
dha / tad brhatob etc. / coradevatayor iti samudayopadhib / taskarab / Brhaspatib / 
...Vanaspatib / ityadi / akrtiganoyam / 

The Tattvabodhini adds, with the flavour of a double-entendre,— akrtiganoy- 
amiti / Tena satat parani—para£satani karyanityadi siddham /, suggesting that 
hundreds of such forms can be made, the word paras£ata itself being an example ! 

Thus the aphorism and its vartikas declare that the instances are not limited 
and that on their analogy many others in usage can be comprehended. Moreover, 
Vanaspati (and hence Vanaspatyadi) is also added as coming within the purview 
of this rule. SunaSSepa is definitely included in the Vanaspatigana 174 which, 
while taking the double accent which is a privilege peculiar to its own group, shares 
other grammatical incidences also, the sudagama in this case. Apart from the 
technical rule, it is needless to stress the phonetic rationale in the expression Sunas- 
6epa, where the sibilant helps to step up the pronunciation from the sonant to the 
surd. The argumentation reaches a fine point indeed, which may, in a way, be 
considered unnecessary because the human element in language sometimes defies 

173. K. F. Johansson’s note on 6epa. Indische Miszellen, IF 8.213. 

174. Supra Note 166. 
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all rule ; well, in fact it originates the rules and is unscrupulous enough to force 
exceptions also. The Tattyabodhini makes a very pertinent statement under 
the Paraskara-Sutra : 

Param karoti paraskarab, kimapi dhatte kiskindha, kim kim dadhati 
va / Vastutastu rudhisabda etc kathancid vyutpadyanta iti avayavarthe 
nagrahab karyab / 175 

The words are there in language ; attempts will be made to analyse and understand 
them ; there is no point in being fastidious. Thus the word Sunassepa can be 
analysed as a tatpurusa-samasa : sunasya sepah, being entitled to the sudagama 
as a member of the Vanaspati group which in turn is influenced by the Paraskara 
rule. 

This discussion encourages us to think that the padapatha of Suna£6epa is 
faulty and requires to be emended, from Sunah-sepab to Suna-sdpab. This 
involves us in a difficulty relating to the accent of the first member. The rule, 
Ubhe vanaspatyadisu yugapat, 176 prescribes to the two members their own accent 
(ubhayapadaprakrtisvaratva). According to this, suna as noun meaning happiness 
takes the pratipadika-svara 177 i.e. accent on the final and is so marked in the 
Nighantu—Sunam. But the text, has sunab, the initial accent pointing to the 
great likelihood of its being, even originally, the gen. sing, of 6van, substantive ; 
for in sunab, the genitive, being a sup-pratyaya, is unaccented ; 178 the accent 
remains on the stem. 

Whereas we have sufficient ground to put up a case for the emendation of 
the pada-text, the emendation of the accent thereof is a natural corollary : Suna- 
s£pab : Sunassepab. Following the tendency of the scholiast, it is not difficult 
to argue for the initial accent of suna even as a substantive. The pratipadika- 
svara is taken advantage of, usually, when the word defies derivation according 
to Sakatayana (the Unadi-sutras). Indeed this exercise is a somewhat thankless 
job because in great many cases the root-meaning hardly helps the semantic under¬ 
standing of the word. All the same it speaks of the profound linguistic speculations 
of the ancient grammarians to have evolved a grammatical machinery which can 
dissect the word into its very elements. Therefore derive sunam fromV 6un, to 
go, VI P. 179 Add the suffix asun provided by “ Sarvadhatubhyab asun ” (Un. 
628); we get the form sunas which has the initial accent, 180 meaning, movement, 

175. The first sentence is an epitome of the com., the second is a quotation. See SK. with 
Tattvabodhini etc. (Nirnayasagar, Bombay 1042), p. 221 (Sk. 1073). 

176. Sk. 3871 (P. VI.2.40) 

177. Phit I 1 following Sk. 3704. “ Phisonta udattah ” 

178. Sk. 3706 (P III 1.4) “ anudattau suppitau.” 

179. Dha. 1423 Suna gatau (tu. pa.se) (Sk. NS edn. p. 410). Dha 1337 ace. BORI (Chitrav- 
Pathak). What a wide difference in the enumeration of the roots, almost to a hundred. Such 
differences are found in the Astadhyayi and the Siddhanta KaumudI also from publication to 
publication. A standard edition of all these works which are indispensable to every scholar is 
a great desideratum. 

180. SK. 3683 (P. VI 1.197) finityadir nityam. 

Bull DCRI xi-16 
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progress, prosperity, happiness. Further, Sunasab sepab Sunas££pab, which 
explanation has not got to invoke the sudagama at all ! 181 Why not prefer this 
explanation which agrees with the given accent of the Vedic Text ? It is for the 
simple reason that a certain Vedic tradition had already a w ord like Sunam meaning 
happiness and on the analogy of other Vedic words like Brhaspati, Sunass^pa also 
could be more authoritatively explained. 

There is a further important clue in this logical procedure which led us to 
venture on an emendation of the Pada-text and through that—may the Gods 
forgive !—on a slight change of accent in the Samhita also. Here is a basis for 
some conjecture which is in no way idle. That we have interfered with the authen¬ 
ticity or exactitude of the padh-patlia need cause no surprise. The pada-patha 
is not infallible, as shown long ago by Yaska himself— 

(a) Commenting on RV 5.39.1. (yadindra citra mehanasti) Yaska says—Yad 
Indra citram cayaniyam mamhaniyam dhanam asti / Yan ma iha nastiti va trini 
madhyamani padani / 182 Durga, in support, adds :—Bahvrcanam mehana ityekam 
padam / Chandoganam trinyetani padani 44 ma iha na ” iti / The divergence 
of the Pada and Samhita pathas is thus borne out by the evidence of the Samaveda. 
Durga further characterises this 44 mehana ” as one of the anavagatas 183 4 not 
understood of the vibhaganavagata type i.e. words whose division is not definitely 
known. 

(5) The svaranavagata, an expression which raises difficulty of accent, has 
resulted in an erroneous pada-patha e.g. in 4 Vane na vayo nyadhayi cakan ’ 184 
RV 10.29.1. Commenting on this, Yaska says :—Vana iva vayo veb putras 
cayanniti va kamayamana iti va / veti ca ya iti ca cakara Sakalyab / Udattam 
tvevam akhyatam abhavisyat asusamaptas carthab /—Sakalya has analysed 
vayab into va and yab : then the finite verb would have had the accent 185 and the 
sense would have been incomplete. 

(c) We have now added the case of SunaSsdpa. It is our belief that the story 
of Sunass^pa, as given in AB, was current with its component parts developed, by 
the time Sakalya formulated the pada-patha; and that Sakalya, while he pieced 
together the Samhita and provided the division into words (sakala = bits), very 
probably exercised the liberties of an editor and exponent. This circumstance 

181. 6unas and Sunam may both be admissible like 6epas and 6epa as adverted to above. 
Words that end in -a as well as -s are not uncommon, e.g. nabham, nabhas ; tapam, tapas ; 
saham, sahas ; maham, mahas ; tamam, tamas ; rajam, rajas.—from Dvirupa-ko6a quoted by 
Tattvabodhinl on Un. 628 (p. 560 Sk. NS Edn. 1942). 

182. Nir. IV 4. (p. 360 BSS Vol. I). 

188. The anavagatasamskaras are of ten kinds. That is, the words offer difficulties in 
the way of understanding a text in ten ways. Padajati-abhidheya-svara-samskara-guna-vibhaga- 
krama-viksepa-adhyahara-vyavadhanani / Tesu *cabhidheyam apeksya nirvacanam kartavyam / 
See pp. 857-858 Nirukta-Bhadkamkar—I. BSS. 

184. Nir. VI 28. See pp. 690, 693, Bhadkamkar I (BSS). 

185. P. VIII 1,66 (Sk. 8970) Yadvrttannityam. Durga has fully explained the discrepancy 
of the pada-patha. “ Etasmin nigame padavibhagagatah kascid vicarosti tarn aha bhasyakarah 
etc. etc. ” p. 698. 
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lends support to the view that RV 1.24.12-13 are a later interpolation, probably 
by Sakalya, which hypothesis we submitted in the early part of this essay. RV 
5.2.6 “ Suna£ cicch£pam ” must be regarded as an anavagatasamskara of the 
viksepanavagata type i.e. words whose separation into parts becomes unintellig¬ 
ible. 186 

Id) Many a verse from the Rgveda we find repeated in the other Samhitas. 
In this process, many variae lectiones will reveal themselves. In dealing with 
RV 3.31.6, in the previous chapter, we recorded a number of v.l. 187 between RV, 
MS and TB. Some v.l. are found in AV also (cf. RV 4.57.8 with AV 3.17.5, for 
instance). This fact is cited just to reconcile oneself to the fact that the most 
wonderfully accurate transmission of the Vedic texts withal, a few variations or 
even pitfalls here and there—utterly negligible, indeed, in proportion to the huge 
mass of literature—may be discovered ; it may not be sin to know them ! Even 
so with the pada-patha. 

One more point before concluding this investigation. SunasSepa is also 
written with aspiration as Sunassepha. This is a post-Vedic phonetic change only, 
perhaps contributed by the Gauda country. We find the pha in Gorresio’s text 
of Ram. Wilson has adopted that spelling in his translation of the Visnu Purana 
(quarto) and opines that is the 4 usually written form,’ 188 which statement reminds 
us of his long stay in Calcutta. The English translations of Puranic texts from 
Bengal adopt the pha while the Vedic texts of the BI series stick to the original 
form, pa. Yet, some etymological reflection may not be undue. Sepha is remini¬ 
scent of Sipha or Sipha, just as Sepa is of Sipi. &ipha, or &ipha-kanda according 
to Amarasimha, means fibre, stalk, or fibrous root. 189 Monier Williams records 
both m. and f. forms of the word, meaning fibrous root or root in general. 
Even this dialectal change helps the understanding of sepha in a good sense : thus 
sunasya sukhasya seplio mulam, ‘ the root of happiness ’. Sunassepha of the 
story became that to the Aryan folk after the great Deliverance. 

The orthography of Sunassepa requires mention. It is most commonly written 
as Sunahsepa ; in devanagari script also, with a visarga after Suna. If this practice 
is meant to remind ourselves of the aluk , it is indeed scholarly precision. In our 
humble opinion, the phonetic delicacy is thereby disregarded ; try to pronounce 
as it is written—writing, we hope, is meant to follow pronuciation ; then, we see 
the rigidity of the canon or of our understanding thereof. Even granting the 
aluk, what precludes the visarga from colaescing with the succeeding sibilant ? 
Double s is not at all hard to pronounce being a breathed sound ; it only requires 

186. See Durga on p. 358 already cited, e.g. “ dyava nah prtluvl” iti yatha cf. BD 2.115 
which recommends the order of words according to their sense—‘ arthad aslt kramo yatha,’ 
giving a third example nara va samsam. Cf. RV Pr. 2.43. 

187. Notes 18, 22 and 24. 

188. Note on RV 1.24 in his translation of RV Vol. I, p. 59 of the original edition. Moreover, 
he persists in writing the word as sakaranta, Sunahsepas, which is a fad similar to his ViSwadevas, 
not Visvedevas ! Such instances are not uncommon among scholars in general. 

189. Karah§4a§ Sipliakandah kiftjalkah kesaro’striyam / 
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a little more breath ! On the other hand, imagine the convulsions in the resonance 
chamber when we pronounce the visarga followed by the first sibilant 6, the two 
to be pronounced as distinct sounds. It is to avoid this strain on the vocal organs 
that rules like the Paraskara one are conceived. It will be equally just to respect 
‘ Paraskaraprabhrtini ’ (Sk. 1073) in this case; and the famous maxim about 
coalescence : 


Samhitaikapade nitya nitya dhatupasargayoh / 
nitya samase vakye tu sa vivaksam apeksate // 

Rv Prati^akhya clinches the whole issue when it says that the visarga before 
a breathed conjunct consonant is wrong and definitely gives the correct form 
as Suna£sepa [samyogader usmanah purvam ahur visarjaniyam adhikam 
svaropadhat/ 33 ] 

The current orthography of words like Samkara and alamkara urges comment, 
but we must desist out of deference to the revered teachers. Liberty is nobody’s 
monopoly, yet it is everybody’s first claim ! 

To sum up : 

(a) The ugliness of the name Sunassepa and of the antecedents of his personal¬ 
ity are a later fancy, dating, possibly, even from the time of the pada-patha. Its 
original significance points to Sunassepa being a 4 pillar of happiness.’ 190 

(b) The pada-patha of the word Sunassepah, given as Sunahsepab, reminding 
us of the aluksamasa and also of the first member being the gen. sing, of Svan, 
is defective. An emendation thereof as Suna-s£pab is not illogical. 190a 

(c) With a little shifting of the accent, the emendation will be better as 
6una£sdpab in the samhita-patha and Suna-s^pab in the pada. 

(d) The pada-patha is not infallible as proved by the ancient exponent of 
the Veda, Yaska, whose criticism of its author Sakalya is marked by a peculiar 
candour, which warrants a supposition that the pada-kara was not far anterior of 
the Nirukta-kara. 

(e?) The word Sunassepa came to have an aspiration at the end (Sunassepha), 
as a dialectal peculiarity, found in the regions of Bengal. 

(/) The orthography of the word Suna^epa requires proper appreciation. 
f§una66epa is the correct form , whereas Sunafisepa is w'rong, unscientific and 
pretentious. 

190. Compare the expression. He is a tower of strength. 

190a RV Prati. XIV 33 and 86. ed. and trans. by Dr. Mangal Deva Sastri in 3 vols. Vois. 
II and III are published (Allahabad and Lahore) 1931, 1987. Cf. Uva^a’s explanation of 
sutra 88. Svaropadhat samyogader usmanah purvam adhikam visarjaniyam ahuh / sa doso 
varjyah / Again on 86. Sunassepah, Nissapi etc. ityete’vikrama bhavanti / Etesu vikramo 
visarjaniyah sa doso varjyah / SunasSepah (RV I 24.12) etc. 
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XI 

SUMMARY 

1. The story of Sunassepa’s deliverance 191 is a Vedic fact. According to 
one Seer, Sunassepa was saved from a thousand-fold stake by Agni (RV 5.2.7) 
while another singer paises Varuna for having freed him from his bonds (1.24.12,13). 
Sunassepa himself is one among the centurion seers (satarcins : seers of hundred 
verses) to whom is attributed the revelation of the first mancjala of the Rgveda. 

2. The other Samhitas know him as seized by Varuna (varuna-grhita) and 
then freed on praising him with RV 1.24.15 (Uduttamarn), which is a very favourite 
prayer to Varuna, in almost all the Samhitas, that he might graciously release the 
worshipper from his threefold pasa, at the head, in the middle and at the bottom. 
This stanza in later times inspired a philosophic interpretation, that it was an 
appeal for freedom from worldly ties. 

3. It is the Aitareya Brahmana (7.13-18) that spins a complete narrative of 
the legend. It is repeated, with slight difference only, by the Sankhayana Srauta 
Sutra. The central theme of SunaSsepa’s escape from sacrificial immolation has 
been linked at the beginning and at the end to two other episodes. The introduc¬ 
tory link is provided by ITariseandra and his son Ilohita whose entanglement 
with God Varuna brings about the main event of sacrificing Sunassepa. The 
concluding link is provided by Visvamitra, the universal friend, to whose family 
Sunassepa after release is adopted as the eldest son inheriting both regal authority 
and divine lore from the adoptive father. The narrative is a mixture of the Brah- 
manic prose and the popular gatha. It has been supposed that the legend perhaps 
existed in the form of a ballad even before AB. 

4. Works like the Sarvanukramni which are but ancillaries to the Veda 
repeat the story as given in AB. The famous commentators, Sadguru£isya and 
Say ana and their ditto Dya Dviveda scrupulously follow AB and show no 
influence of the other version of the story, though it was positively current in 
their times. 

5. In later literature, the two epics, the Harivamsa and Vayu Purana present 
a different version of the story, which is believed to reflect the popular account of 
it. The Brahma, Bhagavata and Devi Bhagavata repeat the Aitareya, herein 
called the orthodox version, with slight innovations here and there which reflect 
the local taste and temperament in their respective ages. 

6. The Legend of Sunassepa provides good scope for sociological study in 
successive stages. The eager theorist can suspect cannibalism and human sacrifice 
once upon a time. Sale of children and eating dog’s flesh are indications of the 

191. It was stated above that the Legend of Sunassepa was prescribed to be recited at the 
Coronation ceremony of Kings. W. H. Robinson states that this corresponds to the precise 
point where a copy of the Holy Bible is presented by Bishops to the British Sovereigns when 
crowned at Westminster. (See ‘ The Golden Legend of India or the story of India’s god-given 
Cynosure by W. H. Robinson, Luzac & Co., London, 1911), 
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extent to which poverty could drive the people. Manu absolves the ancient rsis 
of the taint of crime nevertheless. 192 The theory of the prevalence of human 
sacrifice is rejected by almost all scholars. It is provided for in some sociological 
texts to give the stamp of perfection to the theoretical structure of sacrifice. The 
Suna^epa Legend is a protest against human sacrifice which the Aryans found 
prevalent in the land, when they arrived from the north-western regions. The 
Indus Valley experts have unearthed evidence to think that human sacrifice 
prevailed as a custom in the age envisaged by the finds. 

7. A study of the name Suna£sepa has been presented in detail in an attempt 
to inquire whether the name was, in the time of RV, of an uncomplimentary signifi¬ 
cance. It has been possible to establish that it could have signified worthily, a 
4 ‘ pillar of happiness ” in consonance with the great idea of Deliverance for which 
Sunassepa’s name is immortalised. Sunabpuccha and Sunolangula are spurious 
names, and the concept of the ‘ middle one,’ to propound which only these names 
were conceived, is psychologically unsound and, what is more, prone to inculcate 
unethical ideas into credulous minds. Incidentlly, the infallibility of the pada- 
patha and its hoary antiquity within the Vedic Age have become matters of doubt. 
Human nature being the same always, the sacred texts seem to be no exception 
to the falterings of transmission through the holiest agencies of old, the Rsis and 
the Acaryas. 

192. Ajlgartas sutam hantum upasarpad bubhuksitah / 

na calipyata papena ksutpratikaram acaran // (MS 10.105) 



